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Balancing  the  budget  is  a  problem  PC  shares  with 
most  of  the  nation's  colleges.  Business  Manager 
G.  Edivard  Campbell  struggles  with  that  plain  fact. 
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Campaign  objectives  now  on  the  drawing 
board:  physical  education  center  (above), 
library  (below  left)  and  infirmary 
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The   Plain   Fact .  .  . 


How  financial  crisis  endangers  our  private 
colleges  is  shown  in  this  special  report. 
PC's    new   campaign    faces    the    challenge    with 

A  $2  MILLION  BID 


AMID  the  cry  of  crisis  in  our  private  colleges,  Presbyterian 
College  launches  its  greatest  single  capital  funds  campaign. 
Beginning  this  fall  in  the  Laurens  Coimty  area  and  moving 
throughout  the  South  Carolina  Synod  in  early  1969,  an  urgent 
apiDeal  goes  out  for  a  minimmn  $2  million.  There's  an  immediate 
need  for  twice  that  amoimt. 

The  situation  is  very  real.  This  paradox  of  financial  crisis  in 
the  midst  of  affluence,  when  higher  education  is  more  lauded  than 
ever  before  and  campuses  sparkle  with  new  construction,  extends 
throughout  the  nation  and  brings  concern  even  to  our  most 
heavily  endowed  institutions.  The  "plain  facts"  are  explored  in 
some  depth  in  the  PC  article  on  the  next  page  and  in  the  special 
supplement  carried  as  a  center  insert. 

Meanwhile,  the  pre-campaign  hustle  jDUshes  toward  the  record 
$2  million  drive  that  seeks  funds  for  endowment  and  three  new 
buildings.  The  minimum  goal  is  to  provide  $500,000  for  endow- 
ment, $700,000  each  for  a  physical  education  center  and  a  library, 
and  $100,000  for  an  infirmary.  Even  so,  additional  fmids  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  projected  price  tags  for  the  buildings  (about 
double  the  objectives)  and  to  provide  for  a  healthier  endowment. 
Some  of  this  extra  amount  already  is  coming  in  from  sources 
beyond  the  state. 

An  expanded  student  body,  the  turn  to  full  coeducation  and 
more  extensive  educational  requirements  make  each  of  the  cam- 
paign objectives  a  vital  need  demanding  immediate  attention. 
The  program  takes  another  giant  step  in  PC's  25-year  projections 
designed  to  xmdergird  the  futin-e  for  generations  to  come. 

Joining  President  Marc  C.  Weersing  in  the  direction  of  this 
great  effort  is  Eobert  M.  Vance,  Clinton  banker-industrialist  and 
PC  triistee,  who  serves  as  general  chainnan.  He  exudes  the 
confidence  of  a  man  who  has  done  it  before — as  head  of  the  record 
1962  program  that  secured  $1.8  million  for  Presbyterian  College. 

continued 
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Escalators  of  Expense 

Although  Presbyterian  College  is  stronger,   there  are   critical   points 
that  spell  clanger  ahead — mainly  spiraling  costs  of  current  operation 
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_t\_  n  unreal  voice  raises  the 
cry  of  crisis  for  prosperous- 
looking  private  colleges  across 
the  land.  And  the  echo  on  the 
Presbyterian  campus  seems 
strange,  indeed,  for  an  institu- 
tion which  pulled  itself  from  the 
financial  brink  of  three  decades 
ago  to  its  current  era  of  unpar- 
alleled development. 

But  the  plain  fact  is  the  econ- 
omy moves  at  such  a  pace,  and 
PC  and  the  other  colleges  face 
so  many  built-in  escalators  of 
expense  that  warning  signals 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  problem 
is  not  in  available  students,  nor 
even  in  the  buildings  to  house 
them,  but  mainly  in  the  spiral- 
ing cost  of  current  operations. 

Presbyterian  College  trustees 
last  March  approved  a  bare- 
bones  $2.3  million  budget  for 
1968-69  operations.  This  is  not 
large  as  college  budgets  go,  but 
it  shows  an  increase  of  $1  mil- 
lion over  the  audited  $1.3  mil- 
lion of  1964-65.  That's  getting 
close  to  a  100  percent  hike  in 
just  five  years.  And  projections 
for  the  next  five  years  antici- 
pate continued  rising  costs  to  at 
least  $3.4  million  by  the  1974-75 
session — if,  indeed,  the  pace  does 
not  accelerate. 

President  Weersing  points  out 
that  PC  is  stronger  financially 
and  the  plant  is  in  the  best 
shape  it  has  ever  been  in.  But 
there  are  critical  points  that 
spell  danger  ahead.  He  said: 

"Although    we    were    able    to 


operate  without  a  deficit  last 
year,  there  is  some  long-term 
indebtedness.  We  have  had  to 
spend  money  for  urgent  needs 
accumulated  over  past  years, 
and  there  are  dramatic  needs 
ahead  if  PC  is  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  this  generation." 

The  indebtedness  came  from 
the  absolute  necessity  to  reno- 
vate Neville  Hall  at  a  cost  of 
$370,000  and  Smyth  Dormitory 
for  $135,000.  They  were  rapidly 
approaching  the  point  of  no  re- 
turn, and  the  College  had  not 
been  able  to  set  aside  deprecia- 
tion funds  over  previous  years 
to  handle  the  renovation.  In  ad- 
dition, a  self-amortizing  dormi- 
tory loan  covers  the  cost  of  new 
Georgia  Hall. 

All  of  these  facilities  were 
among  the  objectives  of  the 
Georgia  Synod's  capital  funds 
campaign,  now  faced  with  a  real 
challenge  to  raise  the  remaining 
half  of  its  $1.5  million  goal  for 
PC  before  the  December  31 
deadline. 

Catching  up  on  faculty  salaries 
and  the  wages  of  plant  person- 
nel has  been  another  "must"  to 
assure  the  continued  excellence 
of  Presbyterian  College.  Com- 
parative figures  show  increases 
of  about  40  percent  as  the  top 
salary  of  a  full  professor  moved 
from"$10,200  in  1964-65  to  $14,000 
in  the  new  budget.  There's 
built-in  escalation  here  just  to 
keep  pace  with  the  cost-of- 
living,  not  to  mention  the  com- 


petitive salary  market  for  good 
teachers  and  administors. 

Dr.  Weersing  said: 

"We  have  done  fairly  well  in 
closing  the  salary  gap,  and  we 
must  continue  to  give  this  mat- 
ter top  priority.  Many  of  our 
people  have  been  faithful  in  re- 
maining at  PC  despite  more  at- 
tractive offers  to  go  elsewhere. 
But  we  cannot,  in  these  infla- 
tionary times,  expect  their  chil- 
dren to  share  the  sacrifice." 

The  president  pointed  out  that 
a  larger  student  body,  brought 
about  by  full  coeducation,  has 
expanded  considerably  the  Col- 
lege's service  to  the  church  and 
society.  It  also  has  expanded 
operating  costs,  since  the  full- 
pay  student  does  not  cover 
what  it  costs  to  educate  him. 

This  means,  for  example,  that 
a  student's  full  fees  of  $2,250  for 
1968-69  will  be  considerably 
short  of  the  cost  to  PC.  Obvious- 
ly, the  differential  must  be  made 
up  by  gifts  and  endowment  in- 
come if  the  College  is  to  con- 
tinue to  function. 

These  are  the  plain  facts  of 
day-to-day  operation  that  G. 
Edward  Campbell  '50  faces  in 
his  position  as  business  manager 
and  treasurer.  In  a  time  when 
many  wealthy  schools  are  in- 
curring deficits,  PC  has  bal- 
anced its  budget  through  close 
management  and  stringent  econ- 
omies in  combination  with  ex- 
panded support. 

Our  special  report  on  the  na- 


Brisiness  Manager  Campbell  and  President  Weersing  review  audit  report 


tional  situation,  carried  as  a 
senter  insert  in  this  issue,  re- 
ports on  the  desperate  outlook 
for  many  private  colleges  and 
universities.  Deficits,  slashed 
budgets  and  gloomy  predictions 
contribute  to  the  atmosphere  of 
crisis.  Fortune  magazine  last 
fall,  in  an  article  entitled 
"Private  Colleges:  A  Question 
of  Survival,"  reported  the 
nation's  20  richest  private  col- 
leges had  a  combined  deficit  of 
$3  million  which  was  expected 
to  rise  to  $45  million  by  1973. 

If  this  is  the  forecast  for  the 
wealthy,  how  can  Presbyterian 
College  hope  to  survive?  The 
answer  is  in  the  same  tenacity 
with  which  the  College  strug- 
gled from  under  its  financial 
burdens  of  the  Great  Depression 
era,  when  the  future  appeared 
bleak  indeed.  Its  basic  liberal 
arts  mission  in  Christian  higher 
education  is  fulfilled  through  a 
basic  approach  to  finances.  At  a 
time  when  many  institutions 
have  become  flabby  with  ad- 
ministrative staff,  sometimes 
inconsequential  research  and 
exotic  curriculum  additions, 
PC  has  maintained  a  lean  pos- 
ture. It  is,  doubtless,  too  lean  in 
spots,  although  recent  years 
have  brought  some  essential 
supplements  to  the  fundamental 
program.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  emphasis  on  a  tight 
budget  has   minimized  waste. 

Harsh  realities  also  are  faced 
by  working  toward  more  income 


in  these  three  areas: 

1 — Student  fees  have  been  in- 
creased from  $1,575  five  years 
ago  to  the  present  $2,250  to  let 
the  student  continue  to  carry  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  load. 
The  projection  is  for  a  $2,875  tag 
by  1974-75.  This  keeps  PC  with- 
in the  range  of  private  colleges 
of  the  area,  all  of  whom  try  not 
to  get  fees  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  constituencies. 

Financial  aid  in  terms  of 
scholarships,  work  grants  and 
loans  increase  each  year  to  sup- 
plement the  funds  of  persons 
who  cannot  bear  the  full  cost  of 
a  college  education.  It  adds  some 
burden  to  the  budget,  but  so- 
ciety recognizes  this  responsi- 
bility for  developing  future 
leadership.  PC  would  like  to  say 
that  no  qualified  student  is 
denied  an  education  here 
through  lack  of  funds. 

2 — Gifts  to  current  operations 
have  risen  substantially  via  the 
regular  church  budgets  of  the 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
Synods,  moving  from  $155,000  in 
1964-65  to  a  pledged  $194,000 
this  year.  Similar  dramatic  in- 
creases are  credited  to  the  An- 
nual Giving  program,  from  $90,- 
000  to  $135,000  in  the  past  four 
years. 

3 — The  long-range  develop- 
ment program  seeks  continuous- 
ly to  add  to  college  resources 
through  contact  with  corporate 
and  foundation  prospects,  a  well- 
organized  deferred-gift  effort 
and  periodic  capital  funds  cam- 
paigns. Most  of  the  first  half  of 
the  25-year  program  has  con- 
centrated on  plant  facilities  im- 
perative for  the  service  PC  is 
asked  to  render.  The  three  new 
buildings  now  on  the  drawing 
boards  will  bring  to  ten  the 
number  erected  since  1955. 

Although  endowment  has 
tripled  over  this  period,  it 
stands  today  at  2i/4  million 
— which  produces  less  than  5 
percent  of  PC's  total  income. 
Here  is  the  area  of  urgent  need. 


A  secure  financial  base  can  only 
be  established  through  endow- 
m  e  n  t  investments  sufficient 
enough  to  undergird  the  basic 
college  operations. 

The  government  has  begun  to 
realize  the  importance  of  private 
education,  not  only  for  its  own 
vitality  but  because  of  the  load 
it  takes  off  public  education.  If 
South  Carolina,  for  example, 
had  to  educate  in  public  institu- 
tions the  20,000  students  now  en- 
rolled in  private  colleges  of  the 
state,  the  tax-payers'  burden  for 
higher  education  would  be  al- 
most doubled.  In  recognition  of 
these  facts,  some  Federal  assist- 
ance is  being  made  available  to 
private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. PC  has  joined  the  others  in 
accepting  limited  aid,  but  none 
is  willing  to  have  its  independ- 
ence jeopardized  if  there  is  any 
other  means  of  survival. 

There  is,  surely,  a  crisis  among 
private  colleges  —  part  of  it 
stimulated  by  the  good  job  they 
are  doing,  and  the  desire  to 
maintain  and  extend  their  vary- 
ing degrees  of  excellence.  Times 
of  crisis  have  come  before.  They 
have  been  met  by  an  aroused 
American  public  that  wanted  to 
preserve  private  education 
strongly  enough  to  give  just  a 
little  extra  toward  its  support. 
And  herein  lies  the  hope  as  ex- 
pressed by  President  Weersing: 

"We  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  recent  years,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  future 
looks  bright.  People  believe  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  at 
Presbyterian  College.  They  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  be 
educated  here  and  their  gifts  to 
help  underwrite  the  program. 
Our  alumni  giving  has  received 
national  recognition.  Despite 
all  of  this — and  because  of  it — ■ 
there  remains  a  tremendous 
potential  for  additional  support. 
It  will  come  as  friends  and 
alumni  recognize  the  need  for 
greater  devotion." 

continued  on  page  16 


Business  and  the  Liberal  Arts 


By  James  F.  Oates,  Jr. 


c 


ollege  graduates  today  are  confronted  with 
a  multiple  and  fascinating  choice  in  selecting  a 
career.  This  American  world  of  ours  is  character- 
ized not  only  by  ever-increasing  economic  growth, 
an  expanding  role  for  government,  vastly  explod- 
ing knowledge  in  many  vital  areas  but  also  by 
widespread  turmoil.  In  this  era  of  multiple  op- 
portunity, businessmen  are  currently  concerned 
that  substantial  numbers  of  faculty  and  students, 
both  men  and  women  are  reported  to  have  a 
relativeley  poor  opinion  of  business,  particularly 
big  business. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  many  hold  adverse 
opinions  about  business.  In  the  first  place,  the 
times  in  which  we  live  surely  do  foster  doubts, 
cynicism,  possibly  despair  and  certainly  con- 
fusion: bitter  poverty  rubbing  elbows  with 
affluence;  the  ghastly,  persistent,  pervading  fear 
of  nuclear  war;  the  jeopardy  to  our  world  where 
awesome  nuclear  force  is  or  may  be  under  the 
control  of  the  untutored  and  unrighteous;  the 
religious  ethic  in  conflict  with  the  market  place; 
the  concern  that  increasing  knowledge  on  all 
fronts  is  not  directed  to  the  good  of  the  public 
but  to  its  exploitation. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  students  of  America  to- 


day are  educated  to  be  skeptical  and  to  express 
their  doubts.  And  that,  of  course,  is  very  whole- 
some and  very  valuable.  The  inquiring  and  bold 
mind  is  a  great  asset  and,  incidentally,  the  kind 
of  mind  that  is  especially  valuable  in  business. 

Finally,  many  people  do  not  realize  or  fully 
understand  the  current  philosophy  of  business  — 
what  it  is  that  large  and  growing  numbers  of 
enlightened  businessmen  truly  need,  seek  and 
want.  It  is  my  opinion  that  many  students  do  not 
understand  that  a  business  career  provides  great 
challenge,  precious  fulfillment,  deep  meaning  and 
purpose.  It  is  this  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
actual  philosophy  of  business  which  T  would  like 
to  explore. 

First  off,  I  readily  confirm  that  business  is  con- 
cerned with  dollar  profits  and  will  necessarily 
continue  to  be  so  concerned.  But  I  mean  longterm 
continuing  profits,  not  the  quick  buck  of  the 
fly-by-night  operator.  Profits  are  a  measure  of 
the  public's  judgment  of  an  entei'prise,  much 
as  the  vote  is  a  measure  of  confidence  in  our 
government.  It  is  axiomatic  that  profits  stimulate 
business  ventures,  attract  capital  investment, 
create  jobs  and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

I  confirm,  too,  that  organization,  specifically 
"business  structure,"  is  here  to  stay.  There  simply 
isn't  any  other  way  to  run  things  in  a  world  where 
the  population  now  exceeds  SVa  billion  people, 
who  have  requirements  for  food,  housing,  trans- 
portation, education,  spiritual  refreshment,  to  say 
nothing  of  intellectual  needs  which  defy  estimate. 

Every  enlightened  businessman  knows  that 
American  society  must  enjoy  even  higher  stand- 
ards of  health  and  education.  It  must  safeguard 
political  and  religious  freedom  and  must  provide 
opportunity  and  equality  to  the  poor  and  to  mi- 
norities. More  than  this,  the  businessman  realizes 
that  business  must  play  an  important  part  in 
bringing  about  these  objectives. 

Admittedly,  the  businessman's  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  his  direct  participation  in  the 
basic  concerns  of  the  community  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  I  confess  that  one  of  the 
great  thrills  and  satisfactions  of  my  life  has  been 
to  see  this  change,  and  to  live  in  it,  and  to  a 
degree  to  participate  in  it. 


Tradition 


^'Businessmen   know   that   civilization   will  perish   if 

individuals  or  institutions  lose  concern  for  the  welfare  of  all, 

if  a   business   does   not   serve  society,   it   will   die." 


I  remember  very  distinctly  that  in  1948,  when 
I  moved  from  a  law  office  to  Peoples  Gas  in 
Chicago,  the  prevailing  point  of  view  of  many 
business  leaders  was  that  they  could  not  permit 
a  business  corporation  to  give  financial  support 
even  to  educational  institutions,  because  that 
would  be  "giving  away  the  stockholders'  money." 
Today,  almost  all  businessmen  recognize  that 
their  business  cannot  succeed  and  prosper  unless 
corporations  support,  financially  and  by  act  and 
deed,  the  philanthropic  institutions  of  the  land. 
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'  usinessmen  know  that  civilization  will  perish 
if  individuals  or  institutions  lose  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  all.  The  motto  of  Presbyterian  College 

—  "While  We  Live  We  Serve"  —  can  be  applied 
very  appropriately  to  business,  for  if  a  business 
does  not  serve  society,  it  will  die. 

To  succeed  longterm,  therefore,  business  must 
be  prepared  continually  to  fulfill  its  social  func- 
tion and  businessmen  know  that.  Why  else  would 
insurance  companies  help  to  administer  Medicare 

—  which  competes  with  their  own  products?  Or 
pledge  themselves,  as  they  have  done,  to  invest 
one  billion  dollars  in  cities  to  check  and  remove 
the  terrible  cancer  of  urban  blight?  Why  would 
companies  like  IBM,  General  Electric  and  Xerox 
be  experimenting  with  educational  technology? 
The  prospective  profits  such  efforts  will  yield  are 
not  only  direct  dollar  profits.  Why  else  would 
business  establish  and  maintain  Job  Corps  centers 
to  help  the  helpless  —  and  often  the  all  but  hope- 
less —  to  become  employed  and  employable? 

Equitable  and  a  number  of  other  companies  in 
the  New  York  area  are  trying  to  help  salvage 
young  people  who  drop  out  of  high  school  before 
receiving  their  diplomas.  Since  1962,  Equitable  has 
pursued  a  special  employment  program  with  the 
primary  objective  of  giving  these  youngsters  a 
start  —  an  experience  of  success,  however  modest, 
on  which  they  can  build.  Not  many  of  them  stay 
with  us  for  very  long,  but  that  is  to  be  expected. 

We  count  it  a  success  when  even  one  of  these 
youngsters  returns  to  school,  or  finds  and  goes 
on  to  a  more  suitable  job,  or  joins  one  of  the 
armed  services.  We  count  the  investment  of  ex- 


ecutive time,  supervisory  time  and  training  time 
in  these  youngsters,  time  well  invested.  And  oc- 
casionally, (more  frequently  than  we  could  have 
predicted)  we  experience  the  very  great  satisfac- 
tion of  uncovering  a  boy  or  girl  who  can  really 
build  a  long-term  and  highly  successful  career 
at  the  Equitable.  One  life  salvaged  has  immeasur- 
able value. 

What  has  business  done  to  solve  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  most  explosive  problem  of  today  • —  the 
problem  of  a  fair  deal  for  the  minority  groups? 
For  a  considerable  time  is  must  be  admitted  that 
business,  like  the  rest  of  the  community,  closed 
its  eyes  and  dragged  its  feet.  But  business  is 
awake  now.  Big  business  after  big  business,  and 
Equitable  among  the  first,  has  joined  Plans  for 
Progress,  a  program  run  by  business  itself  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity.  Under  Plans  for 
Progress,  we  pledge  ourselves  that  employment, 
and  in  fact  all  decisions  that  affect  a  person's  job, 
will  be  based  on  job  skill,  experience,  perform- 
ance, education  and  training.  No  quotas  will  be 
set  in  selecting  members  of  a  particular  racial  or 
religious  group. 

continued 


Business     continued 

Women,  too,  from  time  to  time  have  been  dis- 
criminated against  in  business.  I  think  that  era 
has  ended.  Yes,  ended,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
statistics  show  that  we  are  far  less  likely  to  hang 
on  to  the  women  we  employ  than  the  men!  A 
recent  Life  Office  Management  Association  study 
revealed  that  the  over-all  retention  rate  for  col- 
lege women  after  seven  years  of  service  in  busi- 
ness was  3.3%.  The  corresponding  figure  for  men 
was  35.4%. 

For  the  past  several  years.  Equitable  has  ac- 
cepted women  in  its  management  training  pro- 
gram —  the  group  that  is  expected  to  provide  the 
executives  and  officers  of  the  future.  They  are 
doing  very  well. 
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here  is,  I  submit,  no  field  of  activity  where 
human  rights  and  values  are  better  recognized 
and  more  sincerely  served  than  in  business  man- 
agement. I  hope  the  college  community  will  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  increasingly  the  case.  There  is 
some  indication  that  headway  is  being  made  in 
counteracting  the  poor  reputation  business  is 
supposed  to  enjoy  on  the  campus. 

Business,  as  experience  has  shown,  will 
eventually  claim  many  who  may  have  said  they 
were  headed  in  other  directions  or  who  were 
initially  uncertain  about  their  plans.  Note  these 
interesting  facts  about  Presbyterian  College:  50% 
of  the  freshman  class  of  1967  indicated  that  they 
plan  to  embark  on  careers  not  related  to  business, 
407f  were  undecided  and  only  10%  were  planning 
on  a  business  career.  Yet,  for  every  100  students 
graduated  from  Presbyterian  College  the  world 
has  gained  30  businessmen  —  34%. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  many  men  and  women  who 
elect  other  careers  will  ultimately  gravitate  to 
business  and  find,  if  they  don't  already  know  it, 
that  it  offers  them  both  an  opportunity  to  create 
a  distinguished  career  and  an  opportunity  to  serve 
the  public  interest  and  to  become  involved  in 
much  that  is  vital  to  man's  survival  in  freedom 
and  honor. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  that 
business  is  not  really  interested  in  liberal  arts 
students,  whose  education  has  not  been  highly 
specialized  —  that  what  business  wants  is  tech- 
nicians and  scientists.  That  would  be  like  saying 
that  the  Equitable  wants  only  actuaries.  We  need 
far  more  than  actuaries  to  run  an  insurance  busi- 
ness. We  need  people  to  sell  insurance,  provide 
service,  pay  claims,  invest  funds,  and  so  forth.  The 
actuary  does  provide  the  scientific  backbone  of 
the  life  insurance  business  and  every  enterprise 
must  have,  in  my  judgment,  the  essential  dis- 
cipline of  a  scientific  backbone. 


Why  must  a  business  have  a  steady  flow  of 
graduates  in  the  liberal  arts?  A  few  character- 
istics of  the  liberally  educated  college  graduate 
reveal  how  important  they  are  to  business  for 
practical  business  reasons.  Indeed,  these  charac- 
teristics could  perhaps  be  described  as  subtle 
qualifications  for  business  success. 

First,  there  is  the  ability  to  pick  assistants  who 
can  handle  vital  responsibilities.  It  has  sometimes 
been  said,  with  quite  a  lot  of  truth,  that  the  first 
qualification  of  the  business  executive  is  to  per- 
suade another  fellow  to  do  his  job  better  than 
he  can  do  it  himself.  That's  another  way  of  saying 
that  delegation  is  essential.  The  heart  of  effective 
delegation  lies  in  the  understanding  of  how  others 
think  and  how  others  not  like  yourself  think.  The 
power  to  think  and  to  understand  the  thinking 
of  others,  developed  by  a  study  of  the  liberal 
disciplines  under  trained  scholars,  is  at  the  very 
heart  of  liberal  education  and  it  is  likewise  the 
fundamental  basis  of  business  success. 

The  second  characteristic  of  high  quality  busi- 
ness leadership  is  the  capacity  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  important  and  the  unimportant  every 
hour,  every  day,  every  week,  every  year.  And 
that's  an  exacting  task.  That  takes  an  awful  lot  of 
capacity. 

Every  business  career  consists  of  an  endless 
series  of  questions  to  be  answered  and  problems 
to  be  solved.  There  are  two  steps  to  the  answer 
to  every  question.  First,  the  historical  step — what 
are  the  facts?  Not  the  facts  as  one  thinks  they 
are  or  wished  they  were,  hope  they  are,  or  even 
perhaps  what  they  ought  to  be — no!  What  are  the 
facts?  And  secondly,  there  is  the  philosophical 
step.  What  are  the  criteria  of  values  in  exercising 
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and  making  a  judgment  upon  those  facts?  What 
is  a  person's  standard  of  value?  Who  is  his  god? 

There  is  no  magic  formula  for  satisfactory 
standards  or  continuing  criteria  of  values.  It  isn't 
written  in  any  book.  And  there  are  no  standards 
of  what  is  always  true,  right,  just  and  beautiful. 
Every  man  and  woman  must  develop  his  or  her 
own  criteria  of  values,  on  the  basis  of  education, 
environment,  spiritual  convictions  and  daily  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  liberal  education  leads 
the  student  inexorably  to  a  study  and  understand- 
ing of  those  high  principles  and  accepted  stand- 
ards which  have  guided  men  and  upon  which  men 
have  acted  and  depended  throughout  the  ages. 

The  third  and  last  subtle  qualification  for  suc- 
cess in  business  is  the  development  of  a  capacity 
to  differentiate  between  principle  and  expedience. 
This  is  the  ability  to  apply  values  through  action. 
One  cannot  and  must  never  compromise  with 
principle.  But  in  business  the  point  is  to  make 
principle  useful,  to  make  it  work,  to  make  it  bring 
forth  its  fruit  in  due  season.  Business  must 
produce  products  and  services,  not  reports.  It  must 
choose  between  alternatives,  not  merely  describe 
them.  Business  must  use  principle  as  a  sanction 
for  action  and  not  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding 
action.  In  a  sense,  business  does  make  principle 
expedient. 

Let  me  illustrate  from  my  own  business  ex- 
perience as  a  utility  executive.  There  came  a  day 
in  a  large  northern  city  when  it  was  realized  that 
the  people  could  not  have  their  homes  economi- 
cally heated  with  gas  unless,  in  some  way,  we 
were  able  to  bring  vast  stores  of  gas  to  the  market 
during    the    warmer    months    when    the    supply 


James  F.  Oates,  Jr.  (r.),  board  chairman  of  Equi- 
table Life  Assurance  Society,  receives  PC's  doctor 
of  literature  degree  after  he  delivered  the  main 
address  of  the   88th   commencement  exercises  in   May 


greatly  exceeded  the  demand  and  store  it  con- 
veniently, near  the  market  for  use  during  the 
winter  months  of  higher  demand.  The  engineers 
and  geologists  assured  us  that  in  a  nearby 
geological  structure,  a  dome,  we  could  store  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas  by  pumping 
the  gas  down  against  the  salt  water  sands  and 
pushing  back  the  water,  thereby  holding  the  gas 
in  the  dome. 

Thus  the  application  of  engineering  principles 
to  our  problem  gave  us  a  green  light,  but  there 
was  no  way  we  could  know  whether  that  struc- 
ture would  really  hold  gas  until  we  actually  tried 
it.  The  difficulty  of  it  was  there  was  no  way  of 
trying  it  just  a  little.  We  had  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  drilling  wells  and  installing  plant  and 
mighty  pumps  and  introducing  into  the  dome 
billions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas.  We  were  given  faith 
and  courage  to  do  so  by  wise  and  mature  men  who 
trusted  principle  and  asserted  emphatically  that 
the  need  of  the  public  was  so  great  that  we  dared 
not  refuse  to  take  the  risk,  even  at  the  risk  of 
our  own  jobs  and  futures. 

]_\  ow  what  does  this  all  prove?  It  shows  that  the 
successful  practice  of  business  fundamentally  re- 
quires selection,  the  development,  the  inspiration 
and  the  advancement  of  men  and  women  of  high 
principle  and  thirst  for  action.  Men  with  a  broad 
enough  view  to  make  a  success  of  the  enterprise 
and  of  themselves,  and  also  to  successfully  per- 
form service  acceptable  to  the  public  in  matters 
entrusted  in  their  care. 

In  other  words,  any  apprehension  on  the  part  of 
the  liberal  arts  graduate  that  as  a  businessman 
he  would  have  no  opportunities  to  grapple  with 
and  contribute  to  the  solution  of  socialy  signifi- 
cant problems  is  based  on  a  false  and  limited  view 
of  business.  Within  25  to  50  years  society  is  going 
to  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  society  we  have 
known.  And  the  challenge  and  opportunities 
presented  by  this  changed  society  will  be  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  today's  students. 

The  need  for  brilliant  people,  and  especially 
for  moral  people,  in  business  is  already  great  and 
this  need  is  increasing  at  a  pace  that  makes  deny- 
ing business  its  share  of  liberal  arts  students  a 
very  serious  matter  indeed.  Business  offers  an 
opportunity  to  achieve  personal  excellence,  to 
contribute  to  our  common  cause  and  to  help  serve 
our  fellow  man  more  fully.  END 


From  a  moral  standpoint  the  system  may  be  indefensible  in  Western  circles, 
but  it  does  offer  some  practical  services  and  benefits  to  a  polyglot  society. 
Alumnus  Montgomery  formed  these  views  on  liis  recent  trip  there  as  a  newsman 


SOUTH  AFRICA 


By  John  A.  Montgomery  '28 


E. 


.aving  acquired  an  African 
image  of  tom-toms,  jungles  and 
headhunters,  I  was  disillusioned 
on  a  three-weeks'  trip  to  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa.  The 
country  was  so  much  like  the 
United  States  in  so  many  re- 
spects that  a  visitor  could  hardly 
tell  the  difference  until  he  saw 
the  traffic  pattern.  Automobiles 
moved  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  street,  British  style. 

Architecture,  industry,  hous- 
ing, billboards  and  scenery  were 
counterparts  of  the  United 
States.  We  rode  in  American 
automobiles.  American  m  e  r  - 
chandise  was  advertised  and 
displayed  in  the  stores.  The 
featured  publications  on  news- 
stands were  such  magazines  as 
Life,  Time  and  Reader's  Digest, 
in  addition  to  a  big  array  of 
American  paperbacks.  The  South 
African  economy,  like  Amer- 
ica's, is  dynamic. 

Cape  Town,  the  birthplace  of 
the  nation,  is  the  same  distance 
from  the  Equator  as  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  The  climate, 
therefore,  is  not  so  different 
from  that  in  the  South  Atlantic 
states,  but  the  seasons  are  re- 
versed. I  was  there  in  the  au- 
tumn months  of  April  and  May. 


South  Africa  has  no  jungles. 
Among  its  contrasts  to  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world,  it  also  has 
no  city  slums. 

The  republic,  which  celebrated 
the  300th  anniversary  of  its 
settlement  only  16  years  ago, 
has  had  a  spectacular  place  in 
world  headlines  recently.  Dr. 
Chris  Barnard's  pioneering  heart 
transplant  operation  called  at- 
tention to  the  sophistication  of 
its  medical  profession.  The  world 
gold  crisis  spotlighted  the  nation 
that  produces  three-fourths  of 
the  metal  standard  of  world 
wealth. 

But  most  of  the  news  and  the 
criticism  have  put  South  Africa 
in  a  bad  light  because  of  its 
official  policy  of  apartheid,  or 
separate  racial  development. 
South  Africa's  athletes  were 
banned  from  the  Mexican  Olym- 
pics. The  country  is  under  an 
American  arms  embargo,  and 
has  been  condemned  by  most  of 
the  Western  World  capitals.  The 
United  Nations  has  passed  a 
resolution  to  usurp  a  South 
African  territory  the  size  of 
California. 

The  disputed  area  is  South 
West  Africa,  which  was  for- 
merly a  German  colony.    South 
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Afi'ica  claimed  it  as  a  prize  of 
conquest  in  World  War  I  and 
the  territory  was  mandated  to 
the  conqueror  by  the  League  of 
Nations.  South  Africa's  right  to 
South  West  was  challenged  in 
the  World  Court  at  The  Hague. 
On  the  assumption  that  the 
court  deck  was  stacked  against 
South  Africa,  the  U.  S.  State  De- 
partment sent  a  letter  to  the 
South  African  government  three 
days  before  the  decision.  In 
essence,  it  told  South  Africa 
that  the  court's  decision  was 
law  and  must  be  accepted  in 
good  grace. 

After  the  case  against  South 
Africa  failed,  the  U.  S.  belittled 
the  decision  and  returned  to 
what  State  Department  person- 
nel say  privately  is  a  collision 
course  with  South  Africa.  The 
ultimate  aim  of  the  United 
Nations  majority  is  an  armed 
attack  against  South  Africa  to 
wrest  South  West  from  its  pos- 
session. The  only  disagreement 
among  the  UN  powers  concerns 
the  timing.  South  Africans  say 
the  only  nation  they  fear  in  the 
whole  world  is  the  United  States. 
They  are  apprehensive  that  the 
U.  S.  will  spearhead  the  military 
implementation  of  the  UN's 
anti-South  African  policies. 

What  is  this  domestic  apart- 
heid policy  which  the  world 
condemns?  As  oversimplified  in 
the  official  American  mind, 
it  is  racial  segregation.  Only 
white  persons,  who  are  out- 
numbered 4  to  1,  may  vote  or 
serve  in  Parliament  or  become 
Prime    Minister    of    the    federal 

Part  of  Cape  Town  (1.),  South  Af- 
rica's   birthplace,    viewed   from    air 

Editor  Montgomery  (r.),  talks  with 
Tom  Swartz  (1.),  chairman  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Co- 
loured   Affairs,    and    Sarleh    Dollie 

Schools  like  University  College  of 
West  Cape  for  Coloureds  have  pro- 
duced more  black  African  degrees 
than   the   rest    of   Africa    combined 


government.  Separate  accommo- 
dations are  provided  for  white 
and  other  races.  Whites  live  in 
exclusive  communities  where 
other  races  may  not  own  prop- 
erty. Blacks  also  have  exclusive 
neighborhoods.  There  are  some 
disparities  in  pay  for  equivalent 
government  jobs,  favoring  the 
whites.  Foreign  world  opinion, 
riding  a  wave  of  popular  color- 
blindness and  wedded  to  one- 
man,  one-vote  democracy,  looks 
upon  this  system  as  immoral 
and  intolerable.  South  Africans, 
on     the     other    hand,     consider 


apartheid  to  be  the  only  method 
yet  devised  to  insure  overall 
racial  tranquillity  and  progress 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  they  live. 

South  African  whites  are  not 
colonialists,  but  permanent  Afri- 
cans. When  they  first  arrived  to 
establish  a  supply  port  on  the 
sailing  route  between  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  the  territory 
south  of  the  Limpopo  River, 
which  now  forms  the  northern 
border  of  the  republic,  was  a 
population  void.  The  only  in- 
habitants   were    a    few    coastal 

continued 
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The  government  has  developed  63  towns  on  tribal  lands  jor  the  Bantu  (or  native  blacks)  and  built  49,000  houses. 
This  aerial  view  shows  the  pattern  of  one  urban  township,  composed  of  hundreds  of  comfortable  family  dwellings. 


SOUTH     AFRICA        continued 


nomads  called  Hottentots  and 
scattered  Stone  Age  bushmen  of 
the  desert.  About  the  time  that 
whites  started  moving  up  from 
the  Cape,  tribes  started  moving 
down  from  central  Africa,  some 
to  find  new  grazing  lands  for 
their  cattle,  some  to  escape 
extermination  by  their  pursuers. 
The  whites  and  blacks  did  not 
meet  until  123  years  after  the 
migration  began. 

The  South  Africans  of  today 
are  as  genuinely  African  as 
South  Carolina  families  are  gen- 
uinely American.  The  most  apt 
comparison  between  South 
Africa  and  South  Carolina  would 
match  the  South  African  black 
with  the  South  Carolina  Indian. 
Americans  are  prone  to  equate 
the  American  Negro  with  the 
South  African  Bantu,  or  tribal 
black  people,  but  just  about  the 
only  similarity  is  pigmentary. 

South  Africa  has  a  multi- 
lingual, multi-racial  society.  It 
has  two  official  languages.  One 
is  the  domestc  Afrikaans,  which 
was  derived  from  the  tongues 
of  the  Original  Dutch  and  French 
Huguenot  settlers.  The  other  is 
English.  In  addition,  each  large 
tribal  group  has  its  own  lan- 
guage as  well  as  traditions,  cus- 
toms and  identity  as  a  nation. 
The  seven  or  eight  tribal  groups 


do  not  readily  mix  either  mari- 
tally or  geographically.  They 
are  in  different  phases  of  de- 
velopment toward  acceptance  of 
Western  civilization. 


k-?  outh  Africa  also  has  two  other 
"nations,"  one  composed  of  the 
coloureds  and  one  of  the  Indians 
who  descended  from  migrants 
imported  to  work  in  the  sugar 
cane  fields.  The  coloureds  are 
people  of  Asian  and  other  mixed 
ancestry  who,  unlike  the  Bantu, 
adopt  in  toto  the  customs,  dress, 
language  and  eating  habits  of 
the  white  population.  Bantu,  ex- 
cept where  converted  by  the 
whites,  live  on  a  diet  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  mealies 
(similar  to  our  grits)),  goat  meat 
and  beans.  More  than  half  a 
million  Indians  are  concentrated 
at  Durban,  South  Africa's  larg- 
est port,  where  they  have  the 
world's  largest  mosque  outside 
India.  The  Indians  comprise  a 
wealthy  merchant  class. 

The  Zulus  hate  the  Indians 
and  once  tried  to  exterminate 
them.  The  slaughter  was  stopped 
by  white  police.  , 

I  asked  Tom  Swartz,  head  of 
the  coloureds  of  South  Africa, 
what  would  happen  if  the  white 


government  were  deposed.  "If 
the  whites  were  removed,"  he 
replied,  "the  lights  would  go 
out.  We  have  Bantu  who  are 
capable  of  running  the  country, 
but  without  the  whites,  the  In- 
dians would  be  killed  out  in  a 
week.  We  coloureds  would  be 
next  to  go.  And  then  the  old 
tribal  wars  would  be  resumed. 
The  white  man  is  absolutely 
indispensable  in  South  Africa." 
As  South  Africa's  problem  is 
not  simply  black  and  white,  so 
is  its  system  not  simply  segrega- 
tion. 'The  major  effort  and  ex- 
pense of  the  country  is  improve- 
ment of  the  nonwhites'  stand- 
ards. The  blacks  have  better 
education,  better  hospitals,  bet- 
ter housing,  better  job  and  pay 
opportunities  than  any  black  or 
Arab  country  on  the  continent. 
The  school  age  population  of 
South  African  blacks  is  85  per 
cent  literate  as  compared  with 
the  same  percentage  ilUterate  in 
the  rest  of  Africa.  Compulsory 
education  is  resisted  by  some 
of  the  lesser  developed  tribes, 
but  100  per  cent  literacy  is  the 
South  African  objective  for  the 
next  generation.  South  Africa 
has  more  black  Africans  with 
college  degrees  than  the  rest  of 
Africa  combined.    It  guarantees 
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City  streets  resemble  those  in  the  United  States.  Johannesburg,  the  "New  York"  oj  South  Africa,  is  the  Republic's 
largesrt  city  with  a  population  of  1,152,525.  It  also  is  the  financial  and  commercial  center  for  a  healthy  economy. 


a  college  education  to  any  black 
student  who  has  the  qualifica- 
tions and  the  inclination. 

South  Africa  is  pictured  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  a  country 
seething  with  racial  dissension 
and  oppression,  but  this  is  not 
what  one  sees  on  the  spot.  The 
country  is  peaceful.  Blacks  from 
bordering  countries  try  to  get 
in  to  enjoy  the  higher  standards 
and  rewards  of  living.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  million  of  them 
are  there  illegally.  In  order  to 
hold  back  a  tide  of  immigrants 
who  would  compete  with  the 
native  black  population  for  jobs, 
South  Africa  requires  every 
Bantu  to  carry  identification 
papers.  The  country  has  been 
roundly  criticized  for  this,  but 
every  resident  of  the  country, 
regardless  of  color,  is  required 
to  carry  identification  papers 
that  have  an  American  equiva- 
lent in  Social  Security  cards. 

South  Africa  has  no  problems 
of  racial  violence.  All  its  police- 
men, except  traffic  officers,  are 
members  of  a  national  force. 
Although  the  country  is  a  sixth 
as  large  as  the  continental 
United  States,  it  has  fewer 
policemen  than  the  city  of  New 
York— only  28,000,  and  half  of 
them  are  black. 


As  a  republic.  South  Africa  is 
only  seven  years  old.  It  has  a 
long  way  to  go.  Its  aim  is  to 
have  a  Balkanized  common- 
wealth in  which  each  nation  has 
its  own  self-rule.  The  plans  call 
ultimately  for  one  strong  white 
nation  ruled  by  whites,  and 
seven  or  eight  nations  self- 
governed  by  distinctive  racial 
groups.  The  components  will 
be  politically  independent,  but 
economically  interdependent.  A 
start  has  been  made  with  the 
formation  of  the  Transkei. 


A  he  Transkei  is  the  home  of 
the  Xhosa  tribe  and  is  about  the 
size  of  Switzerland.  All  whites 
have  been  moved  out  except  a 
few  townspeople  and  central 
government  advisers.  The  na- 
tion is  ruled  by  a  parliament 
that  consists  partly  of  hereditary 
chiefs  and  partly  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives. Only  the  members 
of  the  black  Xhosa  tribe  can 
vote.  The  system  has  a  parallel 
in  Britain,  except  that  the 
elected  members  and  hereditary 
members  (Lords)  are  in  one 
legislative  body. 

The  next  step  in  the  South 
African  process  probably  will  be 
to  form  a  homeland  government 
for  the  Zulus. 


Since  the  program  of  forming 
Bantustans,  or  peoples'  states, 
has  been  started,  neighboring 
black  nations  have  become  more 
friendly  to  South  Africa  and 
have  entered  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships. Friendly  black  na- 
tions are  receiving  aid  and  trade 
from  South  Africa.  Some  of 
those  which  assail  South  Africa 
most  bitterly  in  the  United 
Nations  are  receiving  sub  rosa 
assistance  from  that  country. 

South  Africa  is  the  one  Afri- 
can country  that  receives  no 
foreign  aid.  It  has  one  of  the 
healthiest  national  economies  in 
the  world.  Its  monetary  system 
has  70  per  cent  gold  support, 
probably  the  highest.  And  it  has 
a  strong  position  in  balance  of 
trade  payments.  If  unfettered, 
South  Africa  would  be  to  Africa 
what  the  United  States  is  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  continent 
can  ill  afford  to  sacrifice  South 
Africa's  resources  and  expertness 
for  an  international  vendetta. 

From  a  moral  standpoint, 
South  Africa's  system  may  be 
indefensible  in  Western  circles. 
But  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
ticality and  of  service  and  bene- 
fits to  all  the  various  peoples  of 
South  Africa's  polyglot  society, 
it's  hard  to  argue  against  success. 
END 
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ack  in  the  mid-1920's,  "Scoop"  Latimer  sought 
a  PC  correspondent  to  provide  campus  sports 
coverage  for  The  Greenville  Neivs.  Athletic  Di- 
rector Walter  Johnson  recommended  student  John 
Montgomery,  thereby  launching  a  career  that  has 
spread  over  four  decades  and  led  Montgomery  to 
the  editorship  of  The  Colinnhia  Record. 

That  stint  under  "Scoop"  Latimer  was  Mont- 
gomery's first  real  newspaper  job,  although  he 
served  in  various  editorial  capacities  on  The  Blue 
Stocking  and  The  Collegian  literary  magazine. 
Among  other  PC  influences:  Dr.  Dudley  Jones 
boomed  out  one  morning  in  philosophy  class, 
"Young  man,  you  should  go  to  work  for  a  small 
newspaper  and  get  into  politics."  And  Dr.  D.  J. 
Brimm's  swift  Bible  delivery  gave  him  life-long 
proficiency  in  note-taking. 

John  A.  Montgomery  came  out  of  Greeley- 
ville,  S.  C.  to  enter  Presbyterian  College  in  1924 — 
the  youngest  member  of  his  class  at  a  precocious 
15.  After  receiving  his  BA  degree  in  1928  and 
spending  a  year  as  the  20-year-old  principal  of  St. 
Stephens  (SC)  High  School,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
The  State  morning  daily  in  Columbia. 

First  as  reporter,  then  as  sports  editor,  city 
editor  and  finally  as  managing  editor  for  20  years, 
John  Montgomery  rose  steadily  to  the  journalistic 
forefront.  He  became  editor  of  the  afternoon 
Record  in  1961. 

At  one  time  or  another  he  has  covered  all 
types  of  assignments  and  written  on  a  wide  variety 
of  subjects.  His  range  has  moved  from  the  World 
Series  to  an  exhaustive  series  on  California  agri- 


culture. . .  from  the  national  political  conventions 
to  overseas  jaunts  into  Europe  and  Africa.  A 
boxer  once  threatened  to  kill  him  because  of  a 
nickname  Montgomery  hung  on  the  fighter  in  a 
sports  column. 

Articles  on  his  five  overseas  assignments  have 
received  the  highest  readership  of  anything  he 
has  written.  He  has  a  style  that  causes  people 
to  identify  with  him.  His  daily  production  of 
copy — seeking  the  South  Carolina  angle  wherever 
possible — dispelled  remoteness  of  European  air 
bases,  the  military-diplomatic  situations  and 
Operation  Big  Lift  into  Germany.  It  is  from  his 
latest  assignment  in  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia 
that  Montgomery  draws  material  for  his  article 
in  this  magazine. 

So  John  Montgomery  remains  a  working 
newspaperman.  His  office  since  becoming  editor 
is  more  plush  in  the  modern  State-Record  plant 
located  next  to  Carolina  Stadium.  But  his  opera- 
tion still  centers  around  the  cluttered  desk  with 
its  special  filing  system  and  the  typewriter  where 
he  beats  out  his  daily  copy. 

He  has  expanded  the  coverage  of  The  Record 
and  introduced  such  editorial  page  innovations 
as  the  use  of  pictures  here  and  the  adapting  of 
page  makeup  into  a  news  format  to  fit  the  ma- 
terial rather  than  confining  it  to  the  usual  stereo- 
typed columns.  He  makes  regular  use  of  profes- 
sors in  the  University  of  South  Carolina  depart- 
ment of  international  studies  as  special  writers 
to  provide  interpretive  articles  when  news  head- 
lines focus  on  their  areas  of  interest. 
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An  Editor  for  All  Assignments 


Alumnus  John  Montgomery  '28,  topping  four  decades  as  a  newspaperman  with 
the  editorial  direction  of  The  Columbia  Record,  underscores  press  responsibility 


Viewing  from  his  vantage  point  of  experience, 
Montgomery  believes  that  newspapers  today  are 
doing  the  best  job  they  have  ever  done.  He  said: 

"Newspapers  are  changing  with  the  times  in 
trying  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  all  seg- 
ments of  society.  Staffs  are  bigger  and  better- 
trained,  and  communities  are  better-covered  than 
ever  before.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
things  of  a  more  trivial  nature  that  used  to  make 
news  may  not  be  considered  newsworthy  now. 
What  was  important  in  a  small  community  and  a 
small  state  often  becomes  minor  when  related  to 
the  whole.  As  an  example  of  how  our  total  cover- 
age has  expanded,  when  I  first  came  to  the  news- 
paper, we  had  a  job  getting  enough  news  to  fill 
the  pages.  Now  we  throw  away  about  six  bushels 
of  unused  copy  daily." 

A  prime  example  of  press  responsibility  is 
the  role  The  Record  played  under  Montgomery's 
editorship  when  South  Carolina  faced  its  college 
integration  crisis.  After  the  court  action  ordering 
Harvey  Gantt's  admission  to  Clemson,  The  Record 
was  the  first  state  newspaper  to  come  out  with  an 
editorial  counseling  graceful  acceptance  of  the 
decision.  Other  papers  followed  the  lead,  and  the 
total  effect  was  a  climate  for  smooth  transition. 
Fast-moving  events  since  that  1963  date  over- 
shadow the  fact  that  this  editorial  was  courageous 
for  its  time.  Other  Deep  South  states,  in  bitter 
resistance,  had  known  chaos  and  bloodshed  over 
similar  moves  toward  integration. 

It  did  not  seem  unusual  to  those  who  knew  John 
Montgomery  well.  A  thoughtful  conservative  who 


commends  progress,  he  is  a  gracious  and  gentle 
man  imbued  with  the  courage  of  religious  con- 
victions. He  also  is  a  man  of  strong  allegiences. 
One  of  these  is  the  Shandon  Presbyterian 
Church,  where  he  serves  as  elder.  Another  is  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (headed 
by  Dill  D.  Beckman  '30) ,  where  he  has  long  served 
as  an  active  board  member.  Add  the  Family 
Service  Association  of  America.  Boy  Scouts  and 
a  host  of  other  civic  enterprises.  Fellow  news- 
papermen long  ago  recognized  his  service  to  the 
profession  by  electing  him  president  of  the  South 
Carolina  Pi'ess   Association. 


A. 


.nd  not  the  least  of  the  Montgomery  alle- 
giences is  education.  Under  his  editorship  The 
Record  has  won  four  out  of  the  last  five  School 
Bell  Awards  given  by  the  South  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association  "for  distinguished  service  in  the 
interpretation  of  education."  His  efforts  in  behalf 
of  Presbyterian  College  have  included  work  as 
Alumni  Association  vice-president  and  as  a  trus- 
tee, and  he  is  the  holder  of  both  the  Alumni  Gold 
P  Award  and  the  Alumni  Service  Award. 

If  the  comments  appear  complimentary,  it  is 
because  any  assessment  of  this  PC  alumnus  shows 
him  long  on  the  positive  side  of  the  ledger.  He  is 
not  a  crusading  editor  nor  a  political  kingmaker. 
He  has  simply  used  his  major  talent  at  the  type- 
writer to  keep  the  public  informed  and  to  lift  up 
those  enterprises  he  considered  worthy  of  support. 

It's  in  the  best  journalistic  tradition.  —  BHH 
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The   Plain   Fact .  .  .     continued 


ESCALATORS  OF  EXPENSE 


A  picture  of  the  soaring  costs  at  Presbyterian 
College  and  the  income  sources  to  meet  them  is 
presented  here  through  comparative  figures  cover- 
ing a  ten-year  period.  First,  there  is  the  sharp 
rise  from  a  $1.3  million  budget  in  the  school  year 


1964-65  to  a  $2.4  million  budget  for  the  current 
year.  Then,  projecting  five  years  ahead  with  at 
least  the  same  degree  of  cost  escalation  expected, 
the  budget  total  moves  to  $3.4  million  by  1974-75. 
Dramatic  testimony  to  the  job  ahead. 


RISING   COST  OF  CURRENT  OPERATIONS  AT   PC 

1964-65  1968-69 


Instructional 

Administrative  &  General 
Operation  &  Maintenance 
Scholarships 

AuxiHary  Enterprises  (room,  board) 
Contingencies 
TOTALS 


1974-75 


$422,000 

$    713,000 

$1,015,000 

181,000 

285,000 

423,000 

107,000 

163,000 

252,000 

112,000 

160,000 

215,000 

468,000 

856,000 

1.098,000 

19,000 

161,000 

412,000 

$1,309,000 

$2,338,000 

$3,415,000 

FACULTY  SALARY  CLIMB 


'64-'65     '68-'69       '74-'75 

Instructor 


nn 

$8,100  HBj|I 
to      Ki£221l 

$9,600   ^^^H 

16^00 

to 
$7,000 

■^^H 

$8,300 

to 
$11,800 

1 

$6,950 

to 
$8,500 

'64-'65     '68-'69     '74-'75 

Assistant  Professor 


•64-'65      '68-'69      '74-'75 
Associate  Professor 


M.300 

to 
$10,200 


$10,200  I 

to 
$14,000 


'64-'65      '68-'69      '74-75 
Professor 


THE  INCOME 

SOURCES 

1964-65 

1968-69 

1974-75 

Tuition                                                        $    429,000 
Auxiliary  Enterprises  (room,  board)         490,000 
Endowment                                                      75,000 
Churches                                                      155,000 
Other  gifts  (mainly  Annual  Giving)          137,000 

$   976,000 

896,000 

90,000 

194,000 

182,000 

$1,570,000 

1,166,000 

165,000 

264,000 

250,000 

TOTALS                                   $1,309,000 

$2,338,000 

$3,415,000 
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A  Special  Report 


The 

Plain  Fact  Is . . . 

. . .  our  colleges  and 
universities  "are  facing 
what  might  easily 
become  a  crisis'' 


o 


UR  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES,  over  the  last  20  years,  have 
experienced  an  expansion  that  is  without  precedent — in  build- 
ings and  in  budgets,  in  students  and  in  professors,  in  reputation 
and  in  rewards — in  power  and  pride  and  in  deserved  prestige.  As 
we  try  to  tell  our  countrymen  that  we  are  faced  with  imminent 
bankruptcy,  we  confront  the  painful  fact  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  people — and  I  think  also  in  the  eyes  of  disinterested 
observers  abroad — we  are  a  triumphant  success.  The  observers 
seem  to  believe — and  I  believe  myself— that  the  American  cam- 
pus ranks  with  the  American  corporation  among  the  handful  of 
first-class  contributions  which  our  civilization  has  made  to  the 
annals  of  human  institutions.  We  come  before  the  country  to 
plead  financial  emergency  at  a  time  when  our  public  standing 
has  never  been  higher.  It  is  at  the  least  an  unhappy  accident  of 
timing. 

— McGeorge  Bundy 

President,  The  Ford  Foundation 


A  Special  Report 


A  STATE-SUPPORTED  UNIVERSITY  in  the  Midwest  makes 
/^L       a  sad  announcement:  With  more  well-qualified 
r — ^    applicants  for  its  freshman  class  than  ever  be- 
A      _^^fore,  the  university  must  tighten  its  entrance 
requirements.  Qualified  though  the  kids  are,  the  univer- 
sity must  turn  many  of  them  away. 

►  A  private  college  in  New  England  raises  its  tuition 
fee  for  the  seventh  time  since  World  War  II.  In  doing 
so,  it  admits  ruefully:  "Many  of  the  best  high-school 
graduates  can't  afford  to  come  here,  any  more." 

►  A  state  college  network  in  the  West,  long  regarded 
as  one  of  the  nation's  finest,  cannot  offer  its  students 
the  usual  range  of  instruction  this  year.  Despite  inten- 
sive recruiting,  more  than  1,000  openings  on  the  faculty 
were  unfilled  at  the  start  of  the  academic  year. 

►  A  church-related  college  in  the  South,  whose  de- 
nomination's leaders  believe  in  strict  separation  of  church 
and  state,  severs  its  church  ties  in  order  to  seek  money 
from  the  government.  The  college  must  have  such  money, 
say  its  administrators — or  it  will  die. 

Outwardly,  America's  colleges  and  universities  ap- 
pear more  affluent  than  at  any  time  in  the  past.  In  the 
aggregate  they  have  more  money,  more  students,  more 
buildings,  better-paid  faculties,  than  ever  before  in  their 
history. 

Yet  many  are  on  the  edge  of  deep  trouble. 

"The  plain  fact,"  in  the  words  of  the  president  of 
Columbia  University,  "is  that  we  are  facing  what  might 
easily  become  a  crisis  in  the  financing  of  American  higher 
education,  and  the  sooner  we  know  about  it,  the  better 
off  we  will  be." 

THE  TROUBLE  is  not  limited  to  a  few  institutions. 
Nor  does  it  affect  only  one  or  two  types  of 
institution.  Large  universities,  small  colleges; 
state-supported  and  privately  supported:  the 
problem  faces  them  all. 

Before  preparing  this  report,  the  editors  asked  more 
than  500  college  and  university  presidents  to  tell  us — 
off  the  record,  if  they  preferred — just  how  they  viewed 
the  future  of  their  institutions.  With  rare  exceptions,  the 
presidents  agreed  on  this  assessment:  That  the  money  is 
not  now  in  sight  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  higher  educa- 
tion .  .  .  to  serve  the  growing  numbers  of  bright,  qualified 
students  . .  .  and  to  pay  for  the  myriad  activities  that  Amer- 
icans now  demand  of  their  colleges  and  universities. 
Important  programs  and  necessary  new  buildings  arc 


A 


LL  OF  US  are  hard-put  to  see  where  we  are  going 
to  get  the  funds  to  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  the  coming  decade. 

— A  university  president 


being  deferred  for  lack  of  money,  the  presidents  said. 
Many  admilled  to  budget-tightening  measures  reminis- 
cent of  those  taken  in  days  of  the  Great  Depression. 

Is  this  new?  Haven't  the  colleges  and  universities  al- 
ways needed  money?  Is  there  something  different  about 
the  situation  today? 

The  answer  is  "Yes" — to  all  three  questions. 

The  president  of  a  large  state  university  gave  us  this 
view  of  the  over-all  situation,  at  both  the  publicly  and 
the  privately  supported  institutions  of  higher  education: 

"A  good  many  institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
operating  at  a  deficit,"  he  said.  "First,  the  private  col- 
leges and  universities:  they  are  eating  into  their  endow- 
ments in  order  to  meet  their  expenses.  Second,  the  public 
institutions.  It  is  not  legal  to  spend  beyond  our  means, 
but  here  we  have  another  kind  of  deficit:  a  deficit  in 
quality,  which  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  remedy  even 
when  adequate  funding  becomes  available." 

Other  presidents'  comments  were  equally  revealing: 

►  From  a  university  in  the  Ivy  League:  "Independent 
national  universities  face  an  uncertain  future  which 
threatens  to  blunt  their  thrust,  curb  their  leadership,  and 
jeopardize  their  independence.  Every  one  that  I  know 
about  is  facing  a  deficit  in  its  operating  budget,  this 
year  or  next.  And  all  of  us  are  hard-put  to  see  where  we 
are  going  to  get  the  funds  to  meet  the  educational  de- 
mands of  the  coming  decade." 

►  From  a  municipal  college  in  the  Midwest:  "The  best 
word  to  describe  our  situation  is  'desperate.'  We  are 
operating  at  a  deficit  of  about  20  per  cent  of  our  total 
expenditure." 

►  From  a  private  liberal  arts  college  in  Missouri:  "Only 
by  increasing  our  tuition  charges  are  we  keeping  our 
heads  above  water.  Expenditures  are  galloping  to  such 
a  degree  that  1  don't  know  how  we  will  make  out  in  the 
future." 

►  From  a  church-related  university  on  the  West  Coast: 
"We  face  very  serious  problems.  Even  though  our  tuition 
is  below-average,  we  have  already  priced  ourselves  out  of 
part  of  our  market.  We  have  gone  deeply  into  debt  for 
dormitories.  Our  church  support  is  declining.  At  times, 
the  outlook  is  grim." 

►  From  a  state  university  in  the  Big  Ten:  "The  bud- 
get for  our  operations  must  be  considered  tight.  It  is 
less  than  we  need  to  meet  the  demands  upon  the  univer- 
sity for  teaching,  research,  and  public  service." 

►  From  a  small  liberal  arts  college  in  Ohio:  "We  arc 


on  a  hand-to-mouth,  'kitchen'  economy.  Our  ten-year 
projections  indicate  that  we  can  maintain  our  quality 
only  by  doubling  in  size." 

►  From  a  small  college  in  the  Northeast:  "For  the 
first  time  in  its  150-year  history,  our  college  has  a  planned 
deficit.  We  are  holding  our  heads  above  water  at  the 
moment — but,  in  terms  of  quality  education,  this  can- 
not long  continue  without  additional  means  of  support." 

►  From  a  state  college  in  California:  "We  are  not 
permitted  to  operate  at  a  deficit.  The  funding  of  our  bud- 
get at  a  level  considerably  below  that  proposed  by  the 
trustees  has  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  recruit  staff  mem- 
bers and  has  forced  us  to  defer  very-much-needed  im- 
provements in  our  existing  activities." 

►  From  a  women's  college  in  the  South:  "For  the 
coming  year,  our  budget  is  the  tightest  we  have  had  in 
my  fifteen  years  as  president." 

What's  gone  wrong? 
Talk  of  the  sort  quoted  above  may 
seem  strange,  as  one  looks  at  the  un- 
paralleled growth  of  America's  colleges 
and  universities  during  the  past  decade: 

►  Hardly  a  campus  in  the  land  does  not  have  a  brand- 
new  building  or  one  under  construction.  Colleges  and 
universities  are  spending  more  than  $2  billion  a  year  for 
capital  expansion. 

►  Faculty  salaries  have  nearly  doubled  in  the  past 
decade.  (But  in  some  regions  they  are  still  woefully  low.) 

►  Private,  voluntary  support  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities has  more  than  tripled  since  1958.  Higher  educa- 
tion's share  of  the  philanthropic  dollar  has  risen  from 
1 1  per  cent  to  17  per  cent. 

►  State  tax  funds  appropriated  for  higher  education 
have  increased  44  per  cent  in  just  two  years,  to  a  1967-68 
total  of  nearly  S4.4  billion.  This  is  214  per  cent  more  than 
the  sum  appropriated  eight  years  ago. 

►  Endowment  funds  have  more  than  doubled  over 
the  past  decade.  They're  now  estimated  to  be  about  $12 
billion,  at  market  value. 

►  Federal  funds  going  to  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion have  more  than  doubled  in  four  years. 

►  More  than  300  new  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  founded  since  1945. 

►  All  in  all,  the  total  expenditure  this  year  for  U.S. 
higher  education  is  some  $18  billion — more  than  three 
times  as  much  as  in  1955. 
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Moreover,  America's  colleges  and  universities  have 
absorbed  the  tidal  wave  of  students  that  was  supposed  to 
have  swamped  them  by  now.  They  have  managed  to  ful- 
fill their  teaching  and  research  functions  and  to  under- 
take a  variety  of  new  public-service  programs — despite 
the  ominous  predictions  of  faculty  shortages  heard  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago.  Says  one  foundation  official: 

"The  system  is  bigger,  stronger,  and  more  productive 
than  it  has  ever  been,  than  any  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  world." 

Why,  then,  the  growing  concern? 

Re-examine  the  progress  of  the  past  ten  years,  and 
this  fact  becomes  apparent:  The  progress  was  great — 
but  it  did  not  deal  with  the  basic  flaws  in  higher  educa- 
tion's financial  situation.  Rather,  it  made  the  whole  en- 
terprise bigger,  more  sophisticated,  and  more  expensive. 

Voluntary  contributions  grew — but  the  complexity  and 
costliness  of  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities  grew 
faster. 

Endowment  funds  grew — but  the  need  for  the  income 
from  them  grew  faster. 

State  appropriations  grew — but  the  need  grew  faster. 

Faculty  salaries  were  rising.  New  courses  were  needed, 
due  to  the  unprecedented  "knowledge  explosion."  More 
costly  apparatus  was  required,  as  scientific  progress  grew 
more  complex.  Enrollments  burgeoned — and  students 
stayed  on  for  more  advanced  (and  more  expensive)  train- 
ing at  higher  levels. 

And,  for  most  of  the  nation's  2,300  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, an  old  problem  remained — and  was  intensified, 
as  the  costs  of  education  rose:  gifts,  endowment,  and 
government  funds  continued  to  go,  disproportionately, 
to  a  relative  handful  of  institutions.  Some  36  per  cent  of 
all  voluntary  contributions,  for  example,  went  to  just  55 
major  universities.  Some  90  per  cent  of  all  endowment 
funds  were  owned  by  fewer  than  5  per  cent  of  the  insti- 
tutions. In  1966,  the  most  recent  year  reported,  some  70 
per  cent  of  the  federal  government's  funds  for  higher 
education  went  to  100  institutions. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  the  president  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, puts  it  this  way: 

"Great  gains  have  been  made;  the  academic  profession 
has  reached  a  wholly  new  level  of  economic  strength, 
and  the  instruments  of  excellence — the   libraries  and 
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ACH  NEW  ATTEMPT  at  a  massivc  solution  has  left 
the  trustees  and  presidents  just  where  they  started. 

— A  foundation  president 


laboratories — are  stronger  than  ever.  But  the  university 
that  pauses  to  look  back  will  quickly  fall  behind  in  the 
endless  race  to  the  future." 

Mr.  Bundy  says  further: 

"The  greatest  general  problem  of  higher  education  is 
money  ....  The  multiplying  needs  of  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities  force  a  recognition  that  each  new 
attempt  at  a  massive  solution  has  left  the  trustees  and 
presidents  just  where  they  started:  in  very  great  need." 

THE  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  of  higher  education 
are  unlike  those,  say,  of  industry.  Colleges  and 
universities  do  not  operate  like  General  Mo- 
tors. On  the  contrary,  they  sell  their  two  pri- 
mary services — teaching  and  research — at  a  loss. 

It  is  safe  to  say  (although  details  may  differ  from 
institution  to  institution)  that  the  American  college  or 
university  student  pays  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  his 
education. 

This  cost  varies  with  the  level  of  education  and  with 
the  educational  practices  of  the  institution  he  attends. 
Undergraduate  education,  for  instance,  costs  less  than 
graduate  education — which  in  turn  may  cost  less  than 
medical  education.  And  the  cost  of  educating  a  student 
in  the  sciences  is  greater  than  in  the  humanities.  What- 
ever the  variations,  however,  the  student's  tuition  and 
fees  pay  only  a  portion  of  the  bill. 

"As  private  enterprises,"  says  one  president,  "we  don't 
seem  to  be  doing  so  well.  We  lose  money  every  time  we 
take  in  another  student." 

Of  course,  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  on  other 
campuses  would  have  it  otherwise.  Nor,  it  seems  clear, 
would  most  of  the  American  people. 

But  just  as  student  instruction  is  provided  at  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  from  the  actual  cost,  so  is  the  research 
that  the  nation's  universities  perform  on  a  vast  scale  for 
the  federal  government.  On  this  particular  below-cost 
service,  as  contrasted  with  that  involving  the  provision 
of  education  to  their  students,  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  considerably  less  than  enthusiastic. 

In  brief:  The  federal  government  rarely  pays  the  full 
cost  of  the  research  it  sponsors.  Most  of  the  money  goes 
for  direct  costs  (compensation  for  faculty  time,  equip- 
ment, computer  use,  etc.)  Some  of  it  goes  for  indirect 
costs  (such  "overhead"  costs  of  the  institution  as  payroll 
departments,  libraries,  etc.).  Government  policy  stipu- 
lates that  the  institutions  receiving  federal  research  grants 


must  share  in  the  cost  of  the  research  by  contributing,  in 
some  fashion,  a  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
grant. 

University  presidents  have  insisted  for  many  years 
that  the  government  should  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  re- 
search it  sponsors.  Under  the  present  system  of  cost- 
sharing,  they  point  out,  it  actually  costs  their  institutions 
money  to  conduct  federally  sponsored  research.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  controversial  issues  in  the  partner- 
ship between  higher  education  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  it  continues  to  be  so. 

In  commercial  terms,  then,  colleges  and  universities 
sell  their  products  at  a  loss.  If  they  are  to  avoid  going 
bankrupt,  they  must  make  up — from  other  sources — the 
difference  between  the  income  they  receive  for  their  ser- 
vices and  the  money  they  spend  to  provide  them. 

With  costs  spiraling  upward,  that  task  becomes  ever 
more  formidable. 

HERE  ARE  SOME  of  the  harsh  facts:  Operating  ex- 
penditures for  higher  education  more  than 
tripled  during  the  past  decade — from  about  $4 
billion  in  1956  to  $12.7  billion  last  year.  By 
1970,  if  government  projections  are  correct,  colleges  and 
universities  will  be  spending  over  $18  billion  for  their 
current  operations,  plus  another  $2  billion  or  $3  billion 
for  capital  expansion. 

Why  such  steep  increases  in  expenditures?  There  are 
several  reasons: 

►  Student  enrollment  is  now  close  to  7  million — 
twice  what  it  was  in  1960. 

►  The  rapid  accumulation  of  new  knowledge  and  a 
resulting  trend  toward  specialization  have  led  to  a  broad- 
ening of  the  curricula,  a  sharp  increase  in  graduate  study, 
a  need  for  sophisticated  new  equipment,  and  increased 
library  acquisitions.  All  are  very  costly. 

►  An  unprecedented  growth  in  faculty  salaries — long 
overdue — has  raised  instructional  costs  at  most  institu- 
tions. (Faculty  salaries  account  for  roughly  half  of  the 
educational  expenses  of  the  average  institution  of  higher 
learning.) 

►  About  20  per  cent  of  the  financial  "growth"  during 
the  past  decade  is  accounted  for  by  inflation. 

Not  only  has  the  over-all  cost  of  higher  education  in- 
creased markedly,  but  the  cost  per  student  has  risen 
steadily,  despite  increases  in  enrollment  which  might,  in 
any  other  "industry,"  be  expected  to  lower  the  unit  cost. 

Colleges  and  universities  apparently  have  not  im- 
proved their  productivity  at  the  same  pace  as  the  econ- 
omy generally.  A  recent  study  of  the  financial  trends  in 
three  private  universities  illustrates  this.  Between  1905 
and  1966,  the  educational  cost  per  student  at  the  three 
universities,  viewed  compositely,  increased  20-fold, 
against  an  economy-wide  increase  of  three-  to  four-fold. 
In  each  of  the  three  periods  of  peace,  direct  costs  per 
student  increased  about  8  per  cent,  against  a  2  per  cent 
annual  increase  in  the  economy-wide  index. 


Some  observers  conclude  from  this  that  higher  educa- 
tion must  be  made  more  efficient — that  ways  must  be 
found  to  educate  more  students  with  fewer  faculty  and 
staff  members.  Some  institutions  have  moved  in  this 
direction  by  adopting  a  year-round  calendar  of  opera- 
tions, permitting  them  to  make  maximum  use  of  the 
faculty  and  physical  plant.  Instructional  devices,  pro- 
grammed learning,  closed-circuit  television,  and  other 
technological  systems  are  being  employed  to  increase 
productivity  and  to  gain  economies  through  larger 
classes. 

The  problem,  however,  is  to  increase  efficiency  with- 
out jeopardizing  the  special  character  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Scholars  are  quick  to  point  out  that  management 
techniques  and  business  practices  cannot  be  applied 
easily  to  colleges  and  universities.  They  observe,  for 
example,  that  on  strict  cost-accounting  principles,  a  col- 
lege could  not  justify  its  library.  A  physics  professor, 
complaining  about  large  classes,  remarks:  "When  you 
get  a  hundred  kids  in  a  classroom,  that's  not  education; 
that's  show  business." 

The  college  and  university  presidents  whom  we  sur- 
veyed in  the  preparation  of  this  report  generally  believe 
their  institutions  are  making  every  dollar  work.  There  is 
room  for  improvement,  they  acknowledge.  But  few  feel 
the  financial  problems  of  higher  education  can  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  through  more  efficient  management. 

ONE  THING  seems  fairly  certain:  The  costs  of 
I  higher  education  will  continue  to  rise.  To 
'  meet  their  projected  expenses,  colleges  and 
universities  will  need  to  increase  their  annual 
operating  income  by  more  than  $4  billion  during  the 
four-year  period  between  1966  and  1970.  They  must  find 
another  $8  billion  or  $10  billion  for  capital  outlays. 
Consider  what  this  might  mean  for  a  typical  private 


In  publicly  supported  colleges  and  universities,  the 
outlook  is  no  brighter,  although  the  gloom  is  of  a  differ- 
ent variety.  Says  the  report  of  a  study  by  two  professors 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin: 

"Public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States  are  now  operating  at  a  quality  deficit  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year.  In  addition,  despite  heavy  con- 
struction schedules,  they  have  accumulated  a  major  capi- 
tal lag." 

The  deficit  cited  by  the  Wisconsin  professors  is  a  com- 
putation of  the  cost  of  bringing  the  public  institutions' 
expenditures  per  student  to  a  level  comparable  with  that 
at  the  private  institutions.  With  the  enrollment  growth 
expected  by  1975,  the  professors  calculate,  the  "quality 
deficit"  in  public  higher  education  will  reach  $2.5  billion. 

The  problem  is  caused,  in  large  part,  by  the  tremendous 
enrollment  increases  in  public  colleges  and  universities. 
The  institutions'  resources,  says  the  Wisconsin  study, 
"may  not  prove  equal  to  the  task." 

Moreover,  there  are  indications  that  public  institutions 
may  be  nearing  the  limit  of  expansion,  unless  they  receive 
a  massive  infusion  of  new  funds.  One  of  every  seven  pub- 
lic universities  rejected  qualified  applicants  from  their 
own  states  last  fall;  two  of  every  seven  rejected  qualified 
applicants  from  other  states.  One  of  every  ten  raised  ad- 
missions standards  for  in-state  students;  one  in  six  raised 
standards  for  out-of-state  students. 


university.  A  recent  report  presented  this  hypothetical 
case,  based  on  actual  projections  of  university  expendi- 
tures and  income: 

The  institution's  budget  is  now  in  balance.  Its  educa- 
tional and  general  expenditures  total  $24.5  million  a 
year. 

Assume  that  the  university's  expenditures  per  student 
will  continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  the  past  ten  years— 
7.5  per  cent  annually.  Assume,  too,  that  the  university's 
enrollment  will  continue  to  grow  at  its  rate  of  the  past 
ten  years — 3.4  per  cent  annually.  Ten  years  hence,  the 
institution's  educational  and  general  expenses  would  total 
$70.7  million. 

At  best,  continues  the  analysis,  tuition  payments  in 
the  next  ten  years  will  grow  at  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  a  year; 
at  worst,  at  a  rate  of  4  per  cent — compared  with  9  per 
cent  over  the  past  ten  years.  Endowment  income  will 
grow  at  a  rate  of  3.5  to  5  per  cent,  compared  with  7.7  per 
cent  over  the  past  decade.  Gifts  and  grants  will  grow  at 
a  rate  of  4.5  to  6  per  cent,  compared  with  6.5  per  cent 
over  the  past  decade. 

"If  the  income  from  private  sources  grew  at  the  higher 
rates  projected,"  says  the  analysis,  "it  would  increase 
from  $24.5  million  to  $50.9  million— leaving  a  deficit  of 
$19.8  million,  ten  years  hence.  If  its  income  from  private 
sources  grew  at  the  lower  rates  projected,  it  would  have 
increased  to  only  $43  million — leaving  a  shortage  of 
$27.8  million,  ten  years  hence." 


WILL  THE  FUNDS  be  fouud  to  meet  the  pro- 
jected cost  increases  of  higher  education? 
Colleges  and  universities  have  tradi- 
tionally received  their  operating  income 
from  three  sources:  from  the  students,  in  the  form  of  tui- 
tion and  fees;  from  the  state,  in  the  form  of  legislative 
appropriations;  and  from  individuals,  foundations,  and 
corporations,  in  the  form  of  gifts.  (Money  from  the  federal 
government  for  operating  expenses  is  still  more  of  a  hope 
than  a  reality.) 

Can  these  traditional  sources  of  funds  continue  to 
meet  the  need?  The  question  is  much  on  the  minds  of  the 
nation's  college  and  university  presidents. 

►  Tuition  and  fees:  They  have  been  rising — and  are 
likely  to  rise  more.  A  number  of  private  "prestige"  in- 
stitutions have  passed  the  $2,000  mark.  Public  institutions 
are  under  mounting  pressure  to  raise  tuition  and  fees, 
and  their  student  charges  have  been  rising  at  a  faster  rate 
than  those  in  private  institutions. 

The  problem  of  student  charges  is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  issues  in  higher  education  today.  Some  feel 
that  the  student,  as  the  direct  beneficiary  of  an  education, 
should  pay  most  or  all  of  its  real  costs.  Others  disagree 
emphatically:  since  society  as  a  whole  is  the  ultimate 
beneficiary,  they  argue,  every  student  should  have  the 
right  to  an  education,  whether  he  can  afford  it  or  not. 

The  leaders  of  publicly  supported  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  almost  unanimous  on  this  point:  that  higher 
tuitions  and  fees  will  erode  the  premise  of  equal  oppor- 
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uition:   We  are  reaching  a  point   of  diminishing 
returns.  — A  college  president 


It's  hke  buying  a  second  home. 


— A  parent 


tunity  on  which  pubhc  higher  education  is  based.  They 
would  Hice  to  see  the  present  trend  reversed — toward  free, 
or  at  least  lower-cost,  higher  education. 

Leaders  of  private  institutions  find  the  rising  tuitions 
equally  disturbing.  Heavily  dependent  upon  the  income 
they  receive  from  students,  many  such  institutions  find 
that  raising  their  tuition  is  inescapable,  as  costs  rise. 
Scores  of  presidents  surveyed  for  this  report,  however, 
said  that  mounting  tuition  costs  are  "pricing  us  out  of 
the  market."  Said  one:  "As  our  tuition  rises  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  larger  and  larger  segment  of  the  college-age 
population,  we  find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  attract 
our  quota  of  students.  We  are  reaching  a  point  of  dimin- 
ishing returns." 

Parents  and  students  also  are  worried.  Said  one  father 
who  has  been  financing  a  college  education  for  three 
daughters:  "It's  like  buying  a  second  home." 

Stanford  Professor  Roger  A.  Freeman  says  it  isn't 
really  that  bad.  In  his  book,  Crisis  in  College  Finance?, 
he  points  out  that  when  tuition  increases  have  been  ad- 
justed to  the  shrinking  value  of  the  dollar  or  are  related 
to  rising  levels  of  income,  the  cost  to  the  student  actually 
declined  between  1941  and  1961.  But  this  is  small  consola- 
tion to  a  man  with  an  annual  salary  of  $15,000  and  three 
daughters  in  college. 

Colleges  and  universities  will  be  under  increasing  pres- 
sure to  raise  their  rates  still  higher,  but  if  they  do,  they 
will  run  the  risk  of  pricing  themselves  beyond  the  means 
of  more  and  more  students.  Indeed,  the  evidence  is  strong 
that  resistance  to  high  tuition  is  growing,  even  in  rela- 
tively well-to-do  families.  The  College  Scholarship  Ser- 
vice, an  arm  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
reported  recently  that  some  middle-  and  upper-income 
parents  have  been  "substituting  relatively  low-cost  insti- 
tutions" because  of  the  rising  prices  at  some  of  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities. 

The  presidents  of  such  institutions  have  nightmares 
over  such  trends.  One  of  them,  the  head  of  a  private 
college  in  Minnesota,  told  us: 

"We  are  so  dependent  upon  tuition  for  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  our  operating  expenses  that  if  40  fewer 
students  come  in  September  than  we  expect,  we  could 
have  a  budgetary  deficit  this  year  of  $50,000  or  more." 

►  State  appropriations:  The  50  states  have  appropri- 
ated nearly  $4.4  billion  for  their  colleges  and  universities 
this  year — a  figure  that  includes  neither  the  $l-$2  billion 
spent  by  public  institutions  for  capital  expansion,  nor 
the  appropriations  of  local  governments,  which  account 


for  about  10  per  cent  of  all  public  appropriations  for  the 
operating  expenses  of  higher  education. 

The  record  set  by  the  states  is  remarkable — one  that 
many  observers  would  have  declared  impossible,  as  re- 
cently as  eight  years  ago.  In  those  eight  years,  the  states 
have  increased  their  appropriations  for  higher  education 
by  an  incredible  214  per  cent. 

Can  the  states  sustain  this  growth  in  their  support  of 
higher  education?  Will  they  be  willing  to  do  so? 

The  more  pessimistic  observers  believe  that  the  states 
can't  and  won't,  without  a  drastic  overhaul  in  the  tax 
structures  on  which  state  financing  is  based.  The  most 
productive  tax  sources,  such  observers  say,  have  been 
pre-empted  by  the  federal  government.  They  also  believe 
that  more  and  more  state  funds  will  be  used,  in  the  fu- 
ture, to  meet  increasing  demands  for  other  services. 

Optimists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  convinced  the  states 
are  far  from  reaching  the  upper  limits  of  their  ability  to 
raise  revenue.  Tax  reforms,  they  say,  will  enable  states 
to  increase  their  annual  budgets  sufficiently  to  meet  higher 
education's  needs. 

The  debate  is  theoretical.  As  a  staff  report  to  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  con- 
cluded: "The  appraisal  of  a  state's  fiscal  capacity  is  a 
political  decision  [that]  it  alone  can  make.  It  is  not  a 
researchable  problem." 

Ultimately,  in  short,  the  decision  rests  with  the  tax- 
payer. 

►  Voluntary  private  gifts:  Gifts  are  vital  to  higher 
education. 

In  private  colleges  and  universities,  they  are  part  of  the 
lifeblood.  Such  institutions  commonly  budget  a  deficit, 
and  then  pray  that  it  will  be  met  by  private  gifts. 

In  public  institutions,  private  gifts  supplement  state 
appropriations.  They  provide  what  is  often  called  "a 
margin  for  excellence."  Many  public  institutions  use  such 
funds  to  raise  faculty  salaries  above  the  levels  paid  for  by 
the  state,  and  are  thus  able  to  compete  for  top  scholars. 
A  number  of  institutions  depend  upon  private  gifts  for 
student  facilities  that  the  state  does  not  provide. 

Will  private  giving  grow  fast  enough  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing need?  As  with  state  appropriations,  opinions  vary. 

John  J.  Schwartz,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Association  of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  feels  there  is  a 
great  untapped  reservoir.  At  present,  for  example,  only 
one  out  of  every  four  alumni  and  alumnae  contributes  to 
higher  education.  And,  while  American  business  corpora- 
tions  gave   an   estimated    $300   million    to    education 


in  1965-66,  this  was  only  about  0.37  per  cent  of  their  net 
income  before  taxes.  On  the  average,  companies  contrib- 
ute only  about  1.10  per  cent  of  net  income  before  taxes 
to  all  causes — well  below  the  5  per  cent  allowed  by  the 
Federal  government.  Certainly  there  is  room  for  expan- 
sion. 

(Colleges  and  universities  are  working  overtime  to  tap 
this  reservoir.  Mr.  Schwartz's  association  alone  lists  117 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  now  campaigning  to 
raise  a  combined  total  of  $4  billion.) 

But  others  are  not  so  certain  that  expansion  in  private 
giving  will  indeed  take  place.  The  46th  annual  survey  by 
the  John  Price  Jones  Company,  a  firm  of  fund-raising 
counselors,  sampled  50  colleges  and  universities  and  found 
a  decline  in  voluntary  giving  of  8.7  per  cent  in  12  months. 
The  Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  and  the 
American  Alumni  Council  calculate  that  voluntary  sup- 
port for  higher  education  in  1965-66  declined  by  some 
1.2  per  cent  in  the  same  period. 

Refining  these  figures  gives  them  more  meaning.  The 
major  private  universities,  for  example,  received  about 
36  per  cent  of  the  $1.2  billion  given  to  higher  education 
— a  decrease  from  the  previous  year.  Private  liberal  arts 
colleges  also  fell  behind:  coeducational  colleges  dropped 
10  per  cent,  men's  colleges  dropped  16.2  per  cent,  and 
women's  colleges  dropped  1 2.6  per  cent.  State  institutions, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  their  private  support  by 
23.8  percent. 

The  record  of  some  cohesive  groups  of  colleges  and 
universities  is  also  revealing.  Voluntary  support  of  eight 
Ivy  League  institutions  declined  27.8  per  cent,  for  a  total 
loss  of  $61  million.  The  Seven  College  Conference,  a 
group  of  women's  colleges,  reported  a  drop  of  41  per  cent. 
The  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  dropped  about 
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N  THE  QUESTION  OF  FEDERAL  AID,  everybody  seems 
to  be  running  to  the  same  side  of  the  boat. 

— A  college  president 


5.5  per  cent.  The  Council  of  Southern  Universities  de- 
cUned  6.2  per  cent.  Fifty-five  major  private  universities 
received  7.7  per  cent  less  from  gifts. 

Four  groups  gained.  The  state  universities  and  colleges 
received  20.5  per  cent  more  in  private  gifts  in  1965-66 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Fourteen  technological  insti- 
tutions gained  10.8  per  cent.  Members  of  the  Great  Lakes 
College  Association  gained  5.6  per  cent.  And  Western 
Conference  universities,  plus  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gained  34.5  per  cent.  (Within  each  such  group,  of  course, 
individual  colleges  may  have  gained  or  lost  differently 
from  the  group  as  a  whole.) 

The  biggest  drop  in  voluntary  contributions  came  in 
foundation  grants.  Although  this  may  have  been  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  there  had  been  some  unusually  large 
grants  the  previous  year,  it  may  also  have  been  a  fore- 
taste of  things  to  come.  Many  of  those  who  observe 
foundations  closely  think  such  grants  will  be  harder  and 
harder  for  colleges  and  universities  to  come  by,  in  years 
to  come. 

FEARING  that  the  traditional  sources  of  revenue  may 
not  yield  the  necessary  funds,  college  and  uni- 
versity presidents  are  looking  more  and  more  to 
Washington  for  the  solution  to  their  financial 
problems. 

The  president  of  a  large  state  university  in  tiie  South, 
whose  views  are  typical  of  many,  told  us:  "Increased  fed- 
eral support  is  essential  to  the  fiscal  stability  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  land.  And  such  aid  is  a  proper 
federal  expenditure." 

Most  of  his  colleagues  agreed — some  reluctantly.  Said 
the  president  of  a  college  in  Iowa:  "I  don't  like  it .  .  .  but 
it  may  be  inevitable."  Another  remarked:  "On  the  ques- 


tion of  federal  aid,  everybody  seems  to  be  running  to  the 
same  side  of  the  boat." 

More  federal  aid  is  almost  certain  to  come.  The  ques- 
tion is.  When?  And  in  what  form? 

Realism  compels  this  answer:  In  the  near  future,  the 
federal  government  is  unlikely  to  provide  substantial 
support  for  the  operating  expenses  of  the  country's  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  one  reason.  Painful  effects  of 
war-prompted  economies  have  already  been  felt  on  the 
campuses.  The  effective  federal  funding  of  research  per 
faculty  member  is  declining.  Construction  grants  are  be- 
coming scarcer.  Fellowship  programs  either  have  been 
reduced  or  have  merely  held  the  line. 

Indeed,  the  changes  in  the  flow  of  federal  money  to  the 
campuses  may  be  the  major  event  that  has  brought  higher 
education's  financial  problems  to  their  present  head. 

Would  things  be  different  in  a  peacetime  economy? 
Many  college  and  university  administrators  think  so. 
They  already  are  planning  for  the  day  when  the  Vietnam 
war  ends  and  when,  the  thinking  goes,  huge  sums  of  fed- 
eral money  will  be  available  for  higher  education.  It  is  no 
secret  that  some  government  oflicials  are  operating  on 
the  same  assumption  and  are  designing  new  programs  of 
support  for  higher  education,  to  be  put  into  effect  when 
the  war  ends. 

Others  are  not  so  certain  the  postwar  money  flow  is 
that  inevitable.  One  of  the  doubters  is  Clark  Kerr,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  California  and  a  man  with 
considerable  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween higher  education  and  the  federal  government.  Mr. 
Kerr  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties will  have  to  fight  for  their  place  on  a  national  priority 
list  that  will  be  crammed  with  a  number  of  other  pressing 
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OLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  are  tough.  They  have 
survived  countless  cataclysms  and  crises,  and  one 
way  or  another  they  will  endure. 

— A  college  president 


problems:  air  and  water  pollution,  civil  rights,  and  the 
plight  of  the  nation's  cities,  to  name  but  a  few. 

One  thing  seems  clear:  The  pattern  of  federal  aid  must 
change  dramatically,  if  it  is  to  help  solve  the  financial 
problems  of  U.S.  higher  education.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
more  federal  dollars  must  be  applied  to  meeting  the  in- 
creasing costs  of  operating  the  colleges  and  universities, 
even  as  the  government  continues  its  support  of  students, 
of  building  programs,  and  of  research. 

IN  SEARCHING  for  a  way  out  of  their  financial  difficul- 
ties, colleges  and  universities  face  the  hazard  that  their 
individual  interests  may  conflict.  Some  form  of  com- 
petition (since  the  institutions  are  many  and  the 
sources  of  dollars  few)  is  inevitable  and  healthy.  But  one 
form  of  competition  is  potentially  dangerous  and  de- 
structive and,  in  the  view  of  impartial  supporters  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  education,  must  be  avoided  at  all 
costs. 

This  is  a  conflict  between  private  and  public  colleges 
and  universities. 

In  simpler  times,  there  was  little  cause  for  friction. 
Public  institutions  received  their  funds  from  the  states. 
Private  institutions  received  their  funds  from  private 
sources. 

No  longer.  All  along  the  line,  and  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, both  types  of  institution  are  seeking  both  public 
and    private    support — often    from    the    same    sources: 

►  The  state  treasuries:  More  and  more  private  insti- 
tutions are  suggesting  that  some  form  of  state  aid  is  not 
only  necessary  but  appropriate.  A  number  of  states  have 
already  enacted  programs  of  aid  to  students  attending 
private  institutions.  Some  40  per  cent  of  the  state  ap- 
propriation for  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  now 
goes  to  private  institutions. 

►  The  private  philanthropists:  More  and  more  public 
institutions  are  seeking  gifts  from  individuals,  founda- 
tions, and  corporations,  to  supplement  the  funds  they 
receive  from  the  state.  As  noted  earlier  in  this  report, 
their  efi"orts  are  meeting  with  growing  success. 

►  The  federal  government:  Both  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities  receive  funds  from  Washington. 
But  the  different  types  of  institution  sometimes  disagree 
on  the  fundamentals  of  distributing  it. 

Should  the  government  help  pay  the  operating  costs  of 
colleges  and  universities  by  making  grants  directly  to  the 
institutions — perhaps  through  a  formula  based  on  enroll- 


ments? The  heads  of  many  public  institutions  are  inclined 
to  think  so.  The  heads  of  many  low-enrollment,  high- 
tuition  private  institutions,  by  contrast,  tend  to  favor  pro- 
grams that  operate  indirectly — perhaps  by  giving  enough 
money  to  the  students  themselves,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
for  an  education  at  whatever  institutions  they  might 
choose. 

Similarly,  the  strongest  opposition  to  long-term,  fed- 
erally underwritten  student-loan  plans — some  envisioning 
a  payback  period  extending  over  most  of  one's  lifetime — 
comes  from  public  institutions,  while  some  private-college 
and  university  leaders  find,  in  such  plans,  a  hope  that 
their  institutions  might  be  able  to  charge  "full-cost"  tui- 
tion rates  without  barring  students  whose  families  can't 
afiTord  to  pay. 

In  such  frictional  situations,  involving  not  only  biUions 
of  dollars  but  also  some  very  deep-seated  convictions 
about  the  country's  educational  philosophy,  the  chances 
that  destructive  conflicts  might  develop  are  obviously 
great.  If  such  conflicts  were  to  grow,  they  could  only  sap 
the  energies  of  all  who  engage  in  them. 

IF  THERE  IS  INDEED  A  CRISIS  building  in  American  higher 
education,  it  is  not  solely  a  problem  of  meeting  the 
minimum  needs  of  our  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  years  ahead.  Nor,  for  most,  is  it  a  question  of 
survive  or  perish;  "colleges  and  universities  are  tough," 
as  one  president  put  it;  "they  have  survived  countless 
cataclysms  and  crises,  and  one  way  or  another  they  will 
endure." 

i  The  real  crisis  will  be  finding  the  means  of  providing 
the  quality,  the  innovation,  the  pioneering  that  the  nation 
needs,  if  its  system  of  higher  education  is  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  morrow. 

Not  only  must  America's  colleges  and  universities 
serve  millions  more  students  in  the  years  ahead;  they 
must  also  equip  these  young  people  to  live  in  a  world  that 
is  changing  with  incredible  swiftness  and  complexity.  At 
the  same  time,  they  must  carry  on  the  basic  research  on 
which  the  nation's  scientific  and  technological  advance- 
ment rests.  And  they  must  be  ever-ready  to  help  meet  the 
immediate  and  long-range  needs  of  society ;  ever-responsive 
to  society's  demands. 

At  present,  the  questions  outnumber  the  answers.       > 
►    How  can  the  United  States  make  sure  that  its  col- 
leges and  universities  not  only  will  accomplish  the  mini- 
mum task  but  will,  in  the  words  of  one  corporate  leader, 
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OTHiNG  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  than  the  cHtical  and 

knowledgeable  interest  of  our  alumni.  It  cannot 

possibly  be  measured  in  merely  financial  terms. 

— A  university  president 


provide  "an  educational  system  adequate  to  enable  us  to 
live  in  the  complex  environment  of  this  century?" 

►  Do  we  really  want  to  preserve  the  diversity  of  an 
educational  system  that  has  brought  the  country  a 
strength  unknown  in  any  other  time  or  any  other  place? 
And,  if  so,  can  we? 

►  How  can  we  provide  every  youth  with  as  much 
education  as  he  is  qualified  for? 

►  Can  a  balance  be  achieved  in  the  sources  of  higher 
education's  support,  so  that  public  and  private  institutions 
can  flourish  side  by  side? 

►  How  can  federal  money  best  be  channeled  into  our 
colleges  and  universities  without  jeopardizing  their  inde- 
pendence and  without  discouraging  support  either  from 
the  state  legislatures  or  from  private  philanthropy? 

The  answers  will  come  painfully;  there  is  no  panacea. 
Quick  solutions,  fashioned  in  an  atmosphere  of  crisis,  are 
likely  to  compound  the  problem.  The  right  answers  will 
emerge  only  from  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  country's  citizens,  from  honest  and  candid  discussion 
of  the  problems,  and  from  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
all  elements  of  society. 

The  president  of  a  state  university  in  the  Southwest  told 
us:  "Among  state  universities,  nothing  is  more  important 


than  the  growing  critical  and  knowledgeable  interest  of 
our  alumni.  That  interest  leads  to  general  support.  It 
cannot  possibly  be  measured  in  merely  financial  terms." 

A  private  college  president  said:  "The  greatest  single 
source  of  improvement  can  come  from  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  a  broad  segment  of  our  population  that  higher 
education  must  have  support.  Not  only  will  people  have 
to  give  more,  but  more  will  have  to  give." 

But  do  people  understand?  A  special  study  by  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education  found  that: 

►  82  per  cent  of  persons  in  managerial  positions  or 
the  professions  do  not  consider  American  business  to  be 
an  important  source  of  gift  support  for  colleges  and 
universities. 

►  59  per  cent  of  persons  with  incomes  of  $10,000  or 
over  do  not  think  higher  education  has  financial  problems. 

►  52  per  cent  of  college  graduates  apparently  are  not 
aware  that  their  alma  mater  has  financial  problems. 

To  America's  colleges  and  universities,  these  are  the 
most  discouraging  revelations  of  all.  Unless  the  American 
people — especially  the  college  and  university  alumni — 
can  come  alive  to  the  reality  of  higher  education's  im- 
pending crisis,  then  the  problems  of  today  will  be  the 
disasters  of  tomorrow. 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  taking  part.  It  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  group  listed 
below,  who  form  editorial  projects  for 
EDUCATION,  a  non-profit  organization  associ- 
ated with  the  American  Alumni  Council. 


Naturally,  in  a  report  of  such  length  and 
scope,  not  all  statements  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  all  the  persons  involved,  or  of 
their  institutions.  Copyright  ©  1968  by  Edi- 
torial Projects  for  Education,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved;  no  part  may  be  reproduced  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed 
in  U.  S.  A. 
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ACROSS     THE    PLAZA 


Teacher-Training  Output 

PC's  expanding  efforts  to  help 
meet  the  national  teacher  short- 
age produced  an  18  percent  in- 
crease during  the  past  year  in 
students  seeking  teacher  certifi- 
cation. 

Dr.  George  M.  McGuire,  edu- 
cation department  chairman, 
points  out  that  almost  12  per- 
cent of  the  student  body  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  participate  in 
teacher-training  programs.  He 
had  18  seniors  engaged  in  prac- 
tice-teaching assignments  in  six 
public  schools  last  spring.  They 
included  the  first  two  under 
PC's  new  elementary  school 
program  and  16  trained  for 
secondary  schools  in  history, 
English,  Spanish,  science,  math- 
ematics, social  studies  and  psy- 
chology. 

Drama  Group  on  Stage 

Budding  enthusiasts  of  the 
theater  now  have  an  organiza- 
tion of  their  own  on  campus.  A 
newly  chartered  chapter  of 
Alpha  Psi  Omega  national  dra- 
matic fraternity  offers  member- 


ship to  students  performing  the 
required  amounts  of  onstage  and 
backstage  work  in  productions 
presented  by  the  drama  depart- 
ment. 

Tau  Mu  chapter  is  supervised 
by  instructor  Dale  O.  Rains. 

Popular  Summer  School 

Emphasis  on  special  education 
and  teacher-certification  courses 
is  one  reason  why  the  current 
summer  school  ranks  as  the  most 
popular  one  held  at  PC. 

A  record  229  students  —  161 
men  and  68  women  —  enrolled 
for  the  first  term,  with  another 
15  signed  up  for  non-credit 
courses.  The  previous  summer 
high  had  been  198  attained  last 
year.  Following  the  pattern  of 
previous  years,  the  registration 
dropped  to  133  for  the  second 
term  of  the  summer  program. 

Action  for  Cooler 

Dr.  Claude  Cooler,  chairman 
of  the  psychology  department, 
has  been  serving  this  year  as 
president  of  the  South  Carolina 
Personnel    and    Guidance   Asso- 


ciation, and  under  his  leadership 
the  state  chapter  topped  all 
others  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion for  percentage  of  member- 
ship increase. 

He  collected  a  certificate  at 
the  national  convention  in  De- 
troit for  his  group  which  now 
numbers  more  than  450.  It's 
composed  of  professional  coun- 
selors in  schools  and  colleges, 
rehabilitation  service,  employ- 
ment service  and  other  areas  of 
guidance. 

This  summer  Dr.  Cooler  en- 
gaged in  post-doctoral  study  at 
the  University  of  Southern  Mis- 
sissippi. The  work  involves  the 
consultation  and  evaluation  of 
exceptional  individuals,  experi- 
mental psychology  and  study  in 
mental  retardation. 

Filming  Chemistry 

He  hasn't  donned  the  direc- 
tor's beret  yet,  but  Dr.  K.  Nolon 
Carter  is  now  ready  to  produce 
films  as  a  supplement  to  his 
work  in  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment. 

He  was  one  of  50  professors 
continued 


Faculty  Promotions- 


Three  professors  move  up  in 
rank  and  a  fourth  dons  tenure 
as  they  point  toward  another 
year  at  Presbyterian. 

The  trustees  promoted  to  full 
professor  Dr.  Ronald  D.  Burn- 
side  and  Dr.  Neal  B.  Prater  and 
raised  Dr.  J.  Michael  Marr  to 
the  rank  of  associate  professor. 
At  the  same  time,  Randolph 
Huff  was  given  faculty  tenure 
on  the  basis  of  four  years  of 
satisfactory  service  at  PC. 

Dr.  Burnside,  chairman  of  the 
history  department,  has  been  on 
the    faculty    since    1963;    Dr. 


Prater,  English  department 
chairman,  since  1960.  Dr.  Marr 
returned  to  his  Alma  Mater  in 
1966  as  assistant  professor  of 
economics  and  recently  received 


Burnside 


Prater 


his  doctorate.  Huff  has  been  as- 
sistant professor  of  chemistry 
since  1962,  with  a  two-years' 
leave-of-absence  for  doctoral 
studies  at  Clemson. 


Marr 


Hujf 
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ACROSS  THE  PLAZA      continued 


Douglas  Kiker  '52  of  the  Huntley- 
Brinkley  Report  came  back  to  PC 
last  spring  for  his  own  report  on 
world    events   he's   covered   for   TV 


selected  nationally  to  attend 
Stanford  University's  June 
Workshop  for  the  production  of 
8  mm  educational  films  in  chem- 
istry. He  received  a  grant  on  the 
basis  of  his  proposal  for  an 
original  film  on  spectrophoto- 
meter operations  using  split- 
field  techniques. 

The  workshop  was  sponsored 
by  the  Advisory  Council  of  Col- 
lege Chemistry  and  staffed  by 
outstanding  authorities. 

A  Peppier  Title 

"Singing  with  the  Mind"  is 
the  peppier  title  given  to  the 
recent  summary  reprint  of  Dr. 
Jack  Pressau's  doctoral  disser- 
tation entitled  "Concomitants  of 
Hymn  Comprehension:  An  Ex- 
ploratory Study." 

The  summary  is  among  21 
carried  in  the  new  book  Mea- 
suring the  Effectiveness  of  The- 
ological Communication  by  Dr. 
Lawrence  C.  Little,  retired  Uni- 


versity   of   Pittsburgh   professor 
under  whom  Pressau  studied. 

The  associate  professor  of  re- 
ligion also  had  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  spring  issue  of 
Church  Recreation,  a  magazine 
for  recreation  leaders  published 
by  the  Southern  Baptist  Sunday 
School  Board. 

ROTC  Scholarships 

Efficiency  in  their  military 
work  as  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores has  produced  substantial 
ROTC  scholarships,  covering  the 
next  two  years,  for  three  PC 
cadets. 

The  grants  —  providing  full 
tuition,  books,  all  fees  and  a 
monthly  subsistence  allowance 
of  ,$50  ~  go  to  Lewis  T.  Clyburn 
of  Kershaw,  John  F.  Oliver  of 
College  Park,  Ga.,  and  John  S. 
Oswalt  of  Hallandale,  Fla. 

Lt.  Col.  Benjamin  F.  Ivey 
said  the  ROTC  scholarships  are 
awarded  to  outstanding  college 
students  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  US  Army  as  a  career. 

Student  Recognition 

The  annual  Honors  Day  in 
April  singled  out  a  number  of 
students  for  awards  recognizing 
their  contribution  to  campus  life. 
They  were: 

David  P.  Berry  of  Union,  S.  C. 
— American  Legion  Award  and 
a  special  trophy  introduced  by 
the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation in  appreciation  of  his 
work  as  student  body  president; 
Oliver  M.  Hampshire  of  Atlanta 
— Kappa  Alpha  Athletic  Cup; 
Richard  Quillen  of  Kingsport, 
Tenn.  —  Business  &  Economics 
Club  Award;  G.  Randall  Grant 
of  Andrews- -Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal Award,  Chester  D.  Armi- 
stead  of  Decatur,  Ga.  —  Frank 
Dudley  Jones  History  Award. 

Nancy  Payne  Gilmer  of  And- 


erson, S.  C. — Oeland  History 
Award;  Susan  J.  Smith  of  Car- 
lisle, S.  C  — Oeland  English 
Award;  James  W.  Cook  of  Wal- 
terboro,  S.  C. — Oeland  Science 
Award;  and  Elizabeth  Lindsay 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  John  B. 
Taylor  of  Chester,  S.  C— tied 
for  the  Neill  G.  Whitelaw 
Scholarship. 

Coninients  on  Bible 

Dr.  Lewis  S.  Hay,  professor 
of  religion  and  Greek,  has  been 
writing  once-a-month  comments 
on  the  Circle  Bible  Studies  for 
the  Presbyterian  Outlook, 
church  periodical  published  in 
Richmond. 

He  is  a  1949  PC  graduate, 
associated  on  the  faculty  since 
1955,  and  is  currently  a  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  US  General 
Assembly's  permanent  theolo- 
gical committee.  Hay  earned  his 
doctorate  at  Emory  University 
after  receiving  degrees  at 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary 
and  Princeton   Seminary. 

For  Academic  Merit 

Scholastic  recognition  is  be- 
stowed upon  13  students  chosen 
for  membership  in  two  campus 
academic  societies. 

Eight  received  special  certifi- 
cates of  merit  as  members  of 
Sigma  Kappa  Alpha,  the  senior 
honor  society:  Cecil  Brown  of 
Laurens,  S.  C;  James  Bush  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.;  George 
Randall     Grant      of     Andrews, 


Cooler 


Hay 
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S.  C;  Mrs.  Carole  Hughes 
Johnston  of  Duncan,  S.  C; 
Robert  D.  Lynn,  Jr.,  of  Mem- 
phis; John  S.  Mebane  of  Dun- 
woody,  Ga.;  James  Powell  of 
Scranton,  S.  C;  and  Carol  Tum- 
linson  of  Ocala,  Fla. 

Included  as  members  of  the 
Sophomore  Academic  Honor  So- 
ciety: Karen  Bucholtz  of  Way- 
cross,  Ga.;  Elizabeth  Lindsay  of 
Greenville,  S.  C;  Susan  Smith 
of  Carlisle,  S.  C;  Robert  Strozier 
of  Augusta,  Ga.;  and  John 
Taylor  of  Chester,  S.  C. 


Blue  Stocking  Cited  Again 

Presbyterian  College  news- 
men again  walked  away  with 
the  honors  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  South  Carolina  Press  As- 
sociation. 

The  Blue  Stocking,  this  time 
edited  by  Charles  Eagles  of 
Florence,  S.  C,  once  more  was 
named  the  state's  best  student 
newspaper  in  the  under-2,000 
student  category.  Eagles  also 
was  cited  for  the  best  editorial 
and  these  other  PC  students  won 
first-place  recognition:  feature — 
Mac  Smith  of  Marietta,  Ga.; 
sports  story — Bill  Bassham  of 
Columbia;  column — Rush  Otey 
of  Gainesville,  Ga.;  and  news 
story — Tony  Dendy  of  Green- 
ville. 


Summer   Work 

Aviong  the  most  satisfying  of  the 
many  summer  activities  of  PC  stu- 
dents was  the  work  by  Frances  Wade 
(r.),  Decatur,  Ga.,  junior,  at  the 
South  Carolina  Presbytery  summer 
camp — an  extension  of  regular  ef- 
forts in  child  outreach  programs 
conducted  among  local  churches  by 
PC  students  during  the  school  year 


CHAPTER    REPORT 

A  full  spring  of  alumni  activity  on  the  local  level  found  chapters 
taking  the  lead  in  promoting  the  Annual  Giving  program  toward  its 
$150,000  goal.  And  the  schedule  of  events  over  the  past  year  recorded 
17  special  alumni  occasions  in  11  localities  in  four  states.  They  at- 
tracted almost,  1,000  persons,  in  addition  to  the  annual  football  barbecue 
held  in  Clinton  each  September. 

Working  organizations  for  personal  solicitations  met  during  the 
spring  in  these  areas:  YORK  COUNTY,  under  John  H.  Hunter,  Jr.  '49; 
GREENVILLE  COUNTY,  under  Ed  Timmerman  '50;  COLUMBIA,  under 
D.  S.  Blankenship  '28  and  Francis  Mayes  '24,  PEE  DEE,  under  Hugh 
McCutchen  '41;  CHARLOTTE,  under  Pete  Sloan  '55;  and  ATLANTA, 
under  David  Vaughan  '53,  Bill  Ozmint  '51  and  Wyatt  Aiken  '58.  Green- 
ville and  Columbia  also  followed  with  Ladies'  Night  meetings,  as  did 
the  TRI-COUNTY  (Clarendon,  Lee,  Sumter)  chapter  headed  by  L.  C. 
Brooker  '49. 

Earlier,  Ladies'  Night  programs  had  been  staged  in  AUGUSTA, 
under  Bennett  A.  Brown  '50;  TALLAHASSEE,  Fla.,  under  Jimmy 
Dennard  "39;  and  YORK  COUNTY;  while  additional  CHARLOTTE 
activity  included  its  biennial  picnic,  as  directed  by  Bob  Stratton  '60, 
chapter  president. 

CLINTON  alumni  participated  in  the  annual  Senior  Dinner  wel- 
come of  graduates  into  the  Alumni  Association.  And  for  the  second 
straight  sumjner  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C,  alumni  joined  in  the  steak 
dinner  "break"  for  PC  cadets  in  the  Summer  ROTC  Camp  at  Fort 
Bragg.  Jim  Wilson  '34  provided  the  leadership  on  the  local  scene. 

President  Weersing  was  the  featured  speaker  at  five  of  the  oc- 
casions. Other  programs  inclubed:  Frank  Harrington  '57,  almuni  vice- 
president;  Bill  McSween  '39,  alumni  president-elect;  and  Dr.  Joseph 
M.  Gettys,  Tom  Stallworth,  Powell  Fraser,  Ed  Campbell  and  Ben  Hay 
Hammet,  all  of  the  College  staff. 
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A  Week  to  Remember 


Whitelaw,  Baker 
and  the  Senior  Dinner 


The  late-April  week  spotlighted  graduating  seniors  and  two  faculty  members  retiring 
after  more  than  three  decades  of  service  each  to  Presbyterian  College. 

It  started  with  the  Tuesday  evening  Senior  Dinner,  at  which  Clinton  alumni  and 
the  faculty  joined  in  welcoming  the  Class  of  1968  into  the  Alumni  Association.  Almost 
200  persons  assembled  in  Greenville  Dining  Hall  for  this  occasion,  given  extra  meaning 
by  the  designation  of  professors  Kenneth  N.  Baker  and  Neill  G.  Whitelaw  as  special 
guests.  Dr.  Edward  Burke,  Jr.  "47,  chairman  of  the  King  College  physics  department, 
delivered  the  main  address.  Fruman  B.  Pinson,  Jr.  '.33,  alumni  president  from  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  officially  welcomed  the  seniors  into  the  alumni  ranks,  and  Class  President 
Richard  Quillen  responded. 

Burke  also  headed  the  Wednesday  morning  student  assembly  program  which  cited 
Dr.  Whitelaw  for  his  32  years  of  dedication  and  named  the  200-seat  main  auditorium 
of  Richardson  Science  Hall  the  "Neill  G.  Whitelaw  Auditorium"  in  his  honor.  President 
Weersing,  President-Emeritus  Marshall  W.  Brown  and  Student  Body  President  David 
Berry  also  participated. 

Then,  at  the  Friday  assembly  the  honors  Day  emphasis  took  special  note  of  Baker 
as  he  prepared  to  retire  after  32  years  as  professor  of  business  administration.  Bill  Mc- 
Sween '39  of  Greenville,  president-elect  of  the  Alumni  Association,  delivered  the  main 
address  of  this  program.  Baker  was  presented  a  special  certificate  and  gift  at  this  time 
and  a  citation  from  the  ROTC  department  later. 
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In  Dr.  Whitelaw's  passing     DcRtll 

Takes  a  Symbol 
of  the  Best 


"We  ought  to  allow  equal  time  for  dissenting 
opinion,"  was  the  typical  response  of  Dr.  Neill 
G.  Whitelaw  as  he  accepted  with  twinkling  eyes 
the  accolades  poured  upon  him  during  the  White- 
law  Day  program  last  April. 

It  was  his  last  public  appearance  (as  pictured 
here  on  Belk  Auditorium  stage)  and  a  fitting 
farewell  to  a  man  who  had  given  himself  to  Pres- 
byterian College  students  for  32  years.  The  occa- 
sion came  just  in  time  to  show  him  how  much 
he  was  appreciated  by  all  of  the  PC  community. 

Death  does  not  come  often  to  the  small  col- 
lege campus,  so  the  impact  of  Dr.  Whitelaw's 
passing  is  keenly  felt.  It  reverberates  back 
through  the  class  years,  touching  the  hundreds 
of  alumni  who  saw  him  as  a  friend,  as  a  revered 
teacher  or,  perhaps,  mainly  as  a  symbol  of  the 
best  they  would  like  Presbyterian  College  to  at- 
tain. When  his  stout  heart  finally  failed  him  on 
July  20,  it  broke  one  of  the  few  remaining  ties 
that  link  the  old  pre-World  War  II  PC  with  the 
present.  For,  although  he  had  retired  last  year, 
he  had  remained  close  as  an  emeritus  member. 

Death  at  age  62  followed  monnths  of  declining 
health  and  years  of  worsening  arthritis. 

A  native  of  Kidder,  Mo.,  Neill  Whitelaw  grew 
up  on  a  farm  near  DeSota,  Kan.,  and  earned  his 
BS  degree  from  Miami  University  of  Ohio  before 
entering  upon  graduate  work  at  Wisconsin. 

Neill  Gordon  Whitelaw  joined  the  faculty  in 
1935  as  a  vigorous  young  man  of  29.  He  came  di- 
rectly from  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  had  served  as  a  mathematics  instructor  for  two 
years  after  receiving  his  PhD.  President  Emeritus 
Marshall  W.  Brown,  who  as  dean  first  employed 
Dr.  Whitelaw  and  was  actively  associated  with 
him  for  28  years,  recalls  a  spirited  tennis  match 
they  played  upon  first  acquaintance  at  Wisconsin 
in  the  summer  of  1934.  His  recollections  form  an 


appropriate  tribute  to  a  lifetime  of  service: 

"The  following  year  Professor  A.  V.  Martin 
(father  of  present  Associate  Professor  Taylor 
Martin)  requested  leave-of-absence  because  of 
serious  illness,  and  Dr.  Whitelaw  joined  us  to 
serve  as  head  of  our  mathematics  department  for 
two  semesters.  He  had  a  PhD  minor  in  mathe- 
matics but  preferred  physics,  the  field  of  his 
doctoral  dissertation,  and  became  professor  of 
physics  in  1936. 

"From  the  time  of  his  first  teaching  until  his 
retirement  in  1967  he  communicated  to  his  stu- 
dents his  own  enthusiasm  for  scientific  accuracy 
and  love  of  learning.  The  number  of  students 
taking  physics  majors  was  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber in  other  fields,  but  no  professor  had  a  larger 
percentage  of  his  students  going  to  graduate 
school  and  making  high  grades. 

"During  the  early  years  of  Dr.  Whitelaw's 
teaching  he  was  almost  tireless  because  of  his 
perfect  health.  When  severe  arthritis  later  caused 
constant  pain,  his  uncomplaining  endurance  in- 
spired his  students  to  make  greater  efforts  of  their 
own.  From  early  morning  until  late  at  night  his 
office  and  his  laboratory  were  open  to  all  callers. 
Not  only  were  students  in  his  own  classes  helped 
but  students  in  other  classes,  students  attending 
other  colleges,  and  students  at  Clinton  High 
School  have  told  me  that  explanations  and  counsel 
given  by  Dr.  Whitelaw  made  possible  the  records 
achieved  by  these  students. 

"Offers  to  teach  or  to  direct  research  at  other 
colleges  came  even  after  his  health  problem  had 
fully  developed,  but  he  had  an  affection  for  PC 
and  liked  his  associates  here.  All  of  us  are  grateful 
for  our  years  of  association  with  him  and  for  the 
Whitelaw  influence  which  continues  as  a  signifi- 
cant force  in  the  lives  of  all  who  had  the  privilege 
of  being  his  students." 
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PC  Sports: 

The  Making  of 


a  Football  Team 


Speed,  spirit  and  spiralling  passes  form  the  key 
to  Presbyterian  College  football  under  Cally 
Gault.  He  predicts  the  combination  will  reach  its 
peak  this  fall  to  provide  colorful,  wide-open  action 
in  an  11-game  schedule  that  includes  six  home 
games. 

As  alumnus  Gault  prepares  to  carry  a  24-24-2 
PC  record  into  his  sixth  season  as  Blue  Hose  head 
coach,  he  gives  these  views  on  the  making  of  a 
small-college  football  team. 

Q.  What  is  your  most  difjicult  task  as  a  coach? 

Gault:  Recruiting  without  any  doubt  can  mean 
life-or-death  for  any  team.  It  is  hard  to  compete 
against  the  big  schools  for  the  boy  who  is  best 
qualified  physically  and  academically  eligible.  I 
do  feel,  however,  that  we  have  the  edge  over 
many  schools  because  of  PC's  good  reputation,  the 
beauty  of  the  campus,  and  the  cooperation  of 
students,  the  administration  and  many  faculty 
members.  If  we  can  get  a  prospect  on  campus  and 
let  him  associate  with  the  students,  then  our  job 
is  half-done.  They'll  sell  him  on  PC,  and  he  often 
will  turn  down  a  better  offer  to  come  here. 

Q.  How  do  you  go  about  locating  players? 

Gault:  Because  our  small  staff  is  unable  to 
scout  many  high  school  games,  we  depend  a  great 
deal  on  the  recommendations  of  coaches,  alumni 
and  friends.  A  Presbyterian  minister  in  Miami, 
for  example,  recommended  Quarterback  Bill 
Kirtland.   We   view   many   films   of   high   school 


games,  and  we  bring  in  between  300  and  400  boys 
for  tryouts  during  our  spring  training.  This  is 
legal  in  the  NAIA  (National  Association  of  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics).  The  Carolinas  Confer- 
ence limitation  of  26  total  scholarships  for  the  four 
classes  makes  it  imperative  that  we  know  all  we 
can  about  a  boy's  ability  before  we  sign  him.  We 
usually  can  take  less  than  107c  of  the  prospects 
contacted,  but  those  who  recommend  do  not 
always  understand  our  extremely  tight  situation. 

Q.  The  scholarship  limitation,  averaging  6-V2 
per  year,  poses  a  real  problem.  What  about  it? 

Gault:  We  have  to  spread  our  quota  for  the 
year  very  thin  and  try  to  convince  some  to  come 
in  as  freshmen  without  aid.  There  are  not  many 
full  scholarships  given,  our  current  team  average 
being  about  one-half  scholarship  each  for  the  45 
men  getting  grants.  Of  course,  we  can  play  fresh- 
men and  this  helps  some,  although  most  players 
are  not  really  ready  until  the  junior  year.  We 
seldom  offer  a  freshman  full  scholarship,  and 
last  year  more  than  half  of  our  first-year  men 
received  nothing. 

The  conference  is  very  strict  on  scholarships, 
to  the  extent  that  even  an  academic  grant  must 
count  against  our  football  quota  if  the  boy  joins 
our  squad.  But  the  same  restrictions  apply  to  all 
conference  teams,  which  keeps  it  competitive. 

Q.  What  do  you  look  for  primarily  in  recruits? 

Gault:  The  first  requirement  is  that  he  be  able 
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Coach  Cally  Gault  ansivers  some  of  the  questions 
fans  ask  about  his  small  college  operation.  And 
he  predicts  "the  most  exciting  team"  since  1959 


to  qualify  academically.  Physically,  we  give  the 
most  consideration  to  speed  and  quickness  or 
agility  and  to  a  boy  who  is  strong  even  though 
he  may  not  be  big.  In  other  words,  we  look  more 
for  the  athlete  without  special  regard  for  position 
and  with  the  idea  that  a  good  athlete  can  play 
any  number  of  positions.  For  example,  Jimmy 
Bankhead  entered  PC  as  a  center  and  he  left  as 
an  All-State  end.  If  linemen  have  the  necessary 
size  and  strength,  they  can  be  used  interchange- 
ably from  position  to  position  —  except  for  split- 
end,  which  is  more  of  a  specialty. 

Backs  with  speed  and  the  proper  moves  can  be 
shifted  around  in  backfield  positions.  The  excep- 
tion, of  course,  is  the  quarterback  with  his  special 
talent  for  ball-handling  and  passing.  Everyone 
would  like  to  have  fast,  big  boys  for  every  po- 
sition, but  we  do  not  often  compete  successfully 
for  linemen  taller  than  6  feet  1  inch  or  for  backs 
over  6  feet.  This  means  some  of  our  shorter  backs 
may  be  good  offensively  but  not  tall  enough  to 
be  effective  on  defense. 

Q.  What  are  your  primary  considerations  in 
building  a  defense? 

Gault:  The  outside  perimeter  is  the  key  to  a 
sound  defense.  By  this  I  mean  the  ends,  backs  and 
linebackers.  We  can  normally  find  good  interior 
linemen,  some  who  have  been  overlooked  and 
some  who  develop.  But  the  outside  running  areas 
and  the  passing  zones  are  where  we  can  get  hurt 


in  a  hurry  if  we  don't  have  the  size  and  speed  to 
handle  the  assignments  effectively. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  the  PC  defense? 

Gault:  Basically,  the  defense  has  not  changed 
too  much.  Most  colleges  play  a  5-4-2  (5  on  the  line, 
4  as  line-backers  and  corner-men,  2  deep  men) 
that  can  be  switched  to  a  4-man  line  to  provide 
extra  pass-protection.  We  are  not  large  enough  or 
strong  enough  in  some  instances  to  play  a  stand- 
ard defense  completely  without  stunts. 

We  don't  like  to  stand  still  on  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage but  rather  depend  on  such  stunting  devices 
as  changing  of  basic  assignments  where  a  lineman 
may  be  covering  to  the  inside  and  the  linebacker 
covering  to  the  outside.  It  means  lining  up,  in- 
stead of  directly  opposite  the  opposing  lineman, 
to  slant  to  his  inside  or  over  another  player  while 
the  linebacker  probably  slants  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  fires  into  the  gap.  Our  lineman  does 
not  stand  face-to-face  with  the  opponent  trying  to 
be  stronger  than  he  is,  but  rather  varies  the  line 
of  charge  trying  to  be  faster  afoot  to  penetrate 
into  the  backfield.  It  has  to  be  done  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  players  or  the  result  will  be 
missed  assignments.  We  have  a  defensive  quarter- 
back bringing  the  team  into  a  huddle  on  defense, 
and  there  are  many  more  assignment  changes  on 
line  of  scrimmage  defensively   than  offensively. 

The  toughest  defensive  assignment  in  all  of 
football  is  pass  defense.  It  is  the  thing  high  school 
players  seem  to  have  the  least  experience  in,  so 
we  work  on  it  constantly.  Speed  and  alertness  are 
the  primary  attributes  of  good  pass  defense. 

Q.  How  about  the  offense? 

Gault:  Here  we  start  with  the  quarterback.  In 
our  system  we  must  have  a  good  passer,  because 
we  put  the  ball  in  the  air  more  than  most  teams. 
And,  of  course,  the  quarterback  needs  good  re- 
ceivers, especially  at  least  one  good  pass-catching 
end.  We  also  need  at  least  one  fast  back  to  handle 
the  running  game,  a  good  blocking  back  and  an 
end  that  blocks  well. 

We  have  found  out  that  if  you  don't  throw  you 
don't  go,  since  we  can't  overpower  a  number  of 
our  opponents.  PC  has  had  a  reputation  through 
the  years  for  its  great  passing  teams  and  also  for 
its  speed.  Therefore,  we  often  get  the  smaller 
back  that  others  have  overlooked  to  take  advant- 
age of  his  speed.  Using  passing  and  speed  afoot, 
we  try  to  keep  the  opponent  off-balance  with 
what  we  call  a  Variable-T.  This  means  variations 
of  the  T-formation  and  shotgun,  sometimes  play- 
ing in  tight  but  more  often  spreading  out.  We  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  being  tight  against  a  strong- 
er team,  whereas  by  a  spreading  out  the  defense 
we  are  able  to  move  the  ball.  Sometimes  we  put 
two  men  wide,  and  we  may  go  into  the  I-forma- 
tion  or  the  Pro-Slot — anything  to  keep  the  game 

continued 
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Football      continued 


wide  open  and  moving.  We  may  pass  from  any 
field  position  at  any  time — with  the  bomb  always 
threatened. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  you  scout  the  opposition? 

Gauh:  Staff  limits  our  work  here.  We  scout  the 
opposition  by  attending  at  least  one  of  his  earlier 
games  and  we  analyze  the  film  of  at  least  two  of 
his  other  games.  During  the  season,  coaches  spend 
about  eO^f  of  their  time  "breaking  down"  these 
films  and  charting  the  characteristics  of  the  op- 
ponent. There  is  a  mutual  exchange  of  film  among 
teams,  supervised  by  the  conference. 

Q.  What  oj  the  1968  prospects? 

Gaull:  This  should  be  a  good  year.  We  have  a 
tough  schedule  especially  the  Quantico  Marines, 
Furman  and  Lenoir  Rhyne.  But  the  Blue  Hose  will 
move  the  ball  against  all  opponents  and  put  on  a 
real  football  show.  Offensively,  we  are  well 
fortified,    with    our    starting    backfield    returning 


1968  Football  Schedule 

Date 

Opponent 

Place 

Time 

Sept. 

14  Quantico  Marines 

Clinton,  S.C. 

7:30  p.m. 

Sept. 

21  Furman 

Gr'nville,  S.C. 

7:30  p.m. 

Sept. 

28  Lenoir  Rhyne 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

8;  00  p.m. 

Oct. 

5  Wofford 

Spt'burg,  S.  C. 

8:00  p.m. 

Oct. 

12  Elon 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

7:30  p.m. 

Oct. 

26  Guilford 

Gr'sboro,  N.  C. 

2:00  p.m. 

Nov. 

2  Catawba 

Sal'bury,  N.  C. 

7:30  p.m. 

Nov. 

9  Appalachian 
(Homecoming) 

Clinton.  S.  C. 

2:30  p.m. 

Nov. 

16  Carson  Newman 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

2:00  p.m. 

Nov. 

23  Western  Carolina 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

7:30  p.m. 

Nov. 

28  Newberry 

Clinton,  S.  C. 

2: 00  p.m. 

intact.  It  can  run  and  pass.  Quarterback  Bill  Kirt- 
land  now  breaks  a  new  record  every  time  he 
throws  the  ball,  while  All  Conference  Dan  Eck- 
stein and  Bob  Hackle  start  their  fourth  seasons 
at  halfback.  Allen  McNeill  —  son  of  the  late  PC 
co-captain,  Joe  McNeill  '43  —  performed  tremen- 
dously last  year  as  a  freshman  understudy  to 
Kirtland.  Another  sophomore,  Francis  Cooper, 
and  Pat  Stogner  will  "spell"  Eckstein  and  Hackle, 
and  the  fullback  duty  will  be  shared  by  Phil 
Bradner  and  Ronnie  Jordan. 

Bob  McNair  is  a  key  receiver  at  split-end. 
Johnny  Bankhead,  Dowl  Thompson  and  Bill  Cald- 
well also  are  experienced  at  end,  but  we  need 
more  height  and  depth  here,  and  the  line  gen- 
erally is  not  quite  as  strong  as  last  year.  Guards 
Bob  Murray  and  Ed  Paulling,  and  tackles  Charles 
Reid  and  Shell  Dula  head  up  the  interior  linemen, 
and  Jim  Sullenberger  roams  wide  as  a  linebacker. 


Our  defensive  secondary  poses  problems,  so  we 
will  have  to  use  Eckstein  and  Hackle  on  defense, 
too. 

Q.  How  about  team  spirit  and  the  matter  of 
keeping  the  team  at  a  "peak"  each  weekend? 

Gault:  PC  probably  plays  more  on  spirit  than 
any  team  in  the  country.  It  enables  us  to  play  over 
our  heads  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  produce 
unexpected  results  with  light,  undermanned 
teams.  But  there  may  be  a  fault  in  depending 
upon  spirit  quite  so  much,  because  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  be  "up"  for  every  game.  Sometimes  a 
team  can  be  sluggish  even  though  every  indi- 
vidual seems  to  be  giving  his  best. 

Spirit  already  is  running  high  as  we  point  to- 
ward the  1968  season.  There's  a  confident  feeling 
among  the  coaches  and  players  that  this  could  be 
a  big  one.  In  my  own  optimistic  way  I  believe  we 
will  field  the  fastest,  most  exciting  team  since  the 
1959  team  that  went  to  the  Tangerine  Bowl.     END 


Topping   Spring   Sports 

Freshman  Tommy  Porter  (above)  scored  89 
total  points  in  six  meets  to  lead  the  Blue  Hose 
track  team  to  a  bright  5-1  record  under  Coach 
Joe  Nixon  last  spring.  The  son  of  Louis  Porter 
'41  of  Thomasville,  Ga.,  he  participated  in  both 
hurdle  events,  high  jump  and  triple  jump. 

Sharing  spring  headlines  with  the  trackmen 
were  the  golfers,  who  placed  fourth  nationally 
in  the  NAIA  finals.  Earlier  they  had  finished 
second,  behind  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
in  the  state  tournament  in  which  David  Sale  had 
tied  for  second-place  individual  honors. 

Tennis  faded  temporarily  with  a  7-12  record 
that  meant  PC's  first  losing  net  season  since  1936. 
But  the  team  closed  strong  and  finished  second 
in  the  state  tournament  as  the  combination  of  Jim 
Amaya  and  Robbie  Hibbits  won  the  number  one 
doubles  title.  Baseball,  meanwhile,  produced  just 
one  victory. 
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1920-39 

The  Rev.  Malcolm  R.  Williamson 
'20,  after  years  of  Presbyterian 
preaching  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has 
taken  a  temporary  pastorate  in  New 
Zealand.  His  address  there:  279 
Katori  Road,  Wellington.  W3,  New 
Zealand. 

J.  Miles  Hiers  '27  is  the  owner  of 
the  funeral  home  that  bears  his 
name  in  Ocala,  Fla.  It  is  situated 
at  910  East  Silver  Springs  Boule- 
vard. 

Married  —  Mrs.  Georgia  Bee 
Blakely  Young  '34  of  Clinton  to 
Furman  E  r  s  k  i  n  e  Thomason  of 
Laurens,  S.  C.  on  June  22,  1968. 

Sam  Hughes  '36  teaches  high 
school  mathematics  in  Melbourne, 
Fla.,  and  also  teaches  night  classes 
at  Florida  Institute  of  Technology 
there.  He  received  his  MA  from 
Appalachian  State  University  in 
1961. 

Dr.  Frank  R.  Johnston  '38  on  July 
1  moved  up  from  associate  professor 
to  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  A  few  months 
earlier,  he  had  been  elected  to 
membership  in  Alpha  Omega  Alpha, 
national  medical  honor  society.  A 
graduate  of  Duke  University  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Johnston  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bowman  Gray  fac- 
ulty in  1950.  He  is  a  diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  of  Surgery  and 
the  American  Board  of  Thoracic 
Surgery.  His  chief  research  interests 
include  studies  on  heart  and  respi- 
ratory problems. 

Mrs.  Laura  Fleming  Pitzer  '39 
last  May  became  head  of  the  tech- 
nical processing  department  of  the 


Greenville  County  Library.  Her  ad- 
diess  is  109  Highland  Drive,  Green- 
ville, S.  C. 

Col.  WoUer  B.  Todd  '39  recently 
assumed  his  duties  as  Chief 
of  Staff  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.  He 
went  to  Fort  Jackson  from  Vietnam, 
where  he  was  senior  adviser  to  the 
Vietnamese  Army's  7th  Division. 

1941-45 

W.  Elbert  Jones  '41,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  accounting  at  the  univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  and  a  faculty 
member  since  1957,  recently  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in 
the  US  Army  Reserves.  He  holds 
the  MS  degree  and  is  a  certified 
public  accountant,  has  published 
material  dealing  with  the  furniture 
and  clay  products  industries  of 
South  Carolina.  Jones  is  married  to 
the  former  Frances  Coates,  and  they 
have  a  son  and  daughter. 

William  Farmer  '42,  retired  from 
the  Air  Force  after  20  years  and 
now  returned  to  Daytona  Beach, 
looks  forward  to  teaching  the  fifth 
grade  this  fall  at  a  school  just  four 
blocks  from  his  new  home.  He  con- 
tinues to  play  tennis  well  enough 
to  rank  20th  nationally  in  the  sen- 
ior division  and  reign  as  the  Florida 
state  champion  for  that  bracket.  His 
address:   P.  O.  Box  726. 

Thomas  F.  Mollis  '43,  of  Clinton 
serves  on  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Presbyterian  Home  in  Summer- 
ville,  S.  C.  An  active  church  leader, 
he  also  is  on  the  PC  board  of  visitors 
and  served  last  year  as  president 
of  the  Presbyterian  Men  of  South 
Carolina  Presbytery.  HoUis  is  the 
immediate     past-president     of     the 


Motor  Transportation  Association  of 
South  Carolina.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Amelia  Payne,  and  they 
have  two  daughters. 

1946-49 

Dr.  Victor  A.  Moore  '46,  has  been 
selected  to  speak  at  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lahey  Clinic  Found- 
ation Alumni  Association  to  be  held 
in  Boston  next  fall.  He  received  part 
of  his  training  on  fellowship  there. 
Dr.  Moore  now  lives  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  where  he  is  on  the  active  staff 
of  the  Eugene  Talmadge  Memorial 
Hospital,  affiliated  with  the  Medical 
College  of  Georgia  and  director  of 
medical  education  at  University 
Hospital.  He  is  a  diplomate  of  the 
American  Boards  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine and  Gastroenterology. 

Dr.  Arnold  B.  Poole  '46,  pastor  of 
the  Pine  Shores  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the 
1968  commencement  exercises  of 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary  in 
June. 

A.  B.  Creed  '48,  is  president  of  the 
L.  W.  Routh  Construction  Company 
of  Greensboro,  N.  C.  A  son — Law- 
rence Drew — was  born  to  him  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Jacqueline 
Routh,  on  March  4,  1968. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Lamb  '48,  chairman 
of  the  chemistry  department  of  East 
Carolina  University,  is  mid-way  in 
his  two-year  research  project  that 
is  being  underwritten  by  a  $19,600 
grant  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  His  study  investigates 
how  various  solvents  effect  the  rate 
of  decomposition  of  certain  deriva- 
tives of  hydrogen  peroxide. 

continued 


Faces   in  the  Alumni   Crowd 


Roy  M.  Brown, 
Jr.  '48,  salesman 
in  San  Antonio 
for  Johnson  & 
Johnson,  was 
cited  as  tops  in 
the  Eastern  re- 
g  i  o  n  in  1967, 
winning  the  Triple  Crown  contest 
and  a  new  Ford  Mustang.  He's  been 
with  the  company  since   1956. 


J.  Paul  Todd 
'35  is  ready  to 
begin  his  fifth 
year  as  Area  II 
superintendent  of 
the  Atlanta  Pub- 
lic Schools.  He 
moved  into  this 
position  in  1964  after  12  years  as 
principal  of  Fulton  High  in  that 
city. 


Sarnie  Pinson 
'53,  Atlanta- 
based  district 
sales  manager 
of  Motorola,  won 
the  1967  national 
award  as  in- 
dustrial  sales 
leader  of  the  communications  di- 
vision. In  the  first  quarter  1968  he 
sold  314  percent  of  his  quota. 
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Walton  and  Wheeler 


Traveling  Fast  with  Travelers 


Among  the  numerous  PC  almuni  affiliated 
with  the  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  are  two 
who  rise  rapidly  in  the  management  ranks. 

Frank  E.  Walton  '48  recently  was  promoted 
to  vice-president  of  the  organization  and  simul- 
taneously named  vice-president  of  the  Phoenix  of 
Hartford  Insurance  Companies.  He  moved  up 
from  his  position  as  second  vice-president  in  the 
casualty-property  department  of  Travelers,  a 
home-office  assignment  he  had  held  since  1965. 


Walton  first  joined  the  company  in  1952, 
served  in  Jacksonville  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  before  being  named  regional  di- 
rector in  charge  of  the  St.  Louis  area  in  1963. 

W.  Donald  Wheeler  '50  holds  the  position  of 
assistant  secretary  in  the  life  department.  He  has 
been  with  Travelers  since  1958,  and  three  years 
later  was  promoted  to  a  special  assistant.  He  holds 
a  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 
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The  Rev.  L.  Wilson  Warren,  Jr. 
'48,  serves  as  minister  of  evangelism 
at  the  Government  Street  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

Dr.  Dudley  C.  Beaty  '49,  is  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  optometry 
in  Bennettsville,  S.  C.  His  address 
there:    300  Woodland  Drive. 

Lacy  W.  Blue  '49,  a  practicing  at- 
torney in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  for  the 
past  ten  years,  is  the  proud  father 
of  a  son — Thomas — born  on  January 
3,  1968.  His  wife  is  the  former  Joyce 
Ann  Thornton. 

L.  C.  Brooker,  Jr.  '49,  is  president 
of  the  Eastern  Brick  and  Tile  Com- 
pany of  Sumter,  S.  C.  He  currently 
serves  as  president  of  the  Tri- 
County  Alumni  Chapter  of  PC. 

Born  To — Mrs.  Roslyn  C.  Martin 
'49  and  Rawlinson  E.  Martin  '49  of 
Clinton  —  a  son.  David  Key  —  on 
April  3,   1968. 

1950-55 

George  C.  Hopkins  '50,  serves  as 
general  manager  of  Howze  &  Asso- 
ciates, appraisals  and  ad  valorem 
tax  consultants,  in  Tampa,  Fla.  His 
address  there:  401  Shorecrest  Drive. 

Robert  Moore  '51.  is  director 
of  admissions  at  Miami,  -  Dade 
Junior  College  in  Miami,  Fla.,  the 
largest  junior  college  in  the  nation. 
It  enrolls  20,000  students. 

Charles  O.  Woodson  '53,  recently 
promoted  to  major,  serves  as  of- 
ficer-in-charge  of  the  Atlanta  US 
Army  Reserve  Training  Center  and 
as  adviser  to  five  reserve  units.  He 
and  his  family  live  at  1268  South 
Indian  Creek  Drive,  Stone  Moun- 
tain,  Ga. 

David    A.    Collins    '54,     assistant 


dean  of  students  at  Memphis  State 
University,  serves  as  executive- 
secretary  of  the  Southern  Universi- 
ties Student  Government  Associa- 
tion. Collins  was  assistant  dean  of 
students  at  Auburn  University  be- 
fore going  to  Memphis  State  and 
prior  to  that  was  affiliated  with  the 
national  office  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
fraternity.  He  and  wife  Kay  have 
a  son  and  daughter. 

Joh7i  W.  Davis  '55,  recently  was 
elected  controller  of  Greenwood 
(SO  Mills.  A  certified  public  ac- 
countant, he  joined  the  mills  in 
1965  as  an  internal  auditor  after 
spending  a  number  of  years  with 
Elliott  Davis  and  Company.  Davis 
is  married  to  the  former  Peggy 
Sease  '55  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren. Address:  Route  3,  Spring 
Valley. 

William  A.  Hainilton  '55,  of  De- 
catur, Ga.,  is  a  practicing  attorney 
and  partner  in  the  firm  of  Alford 
and  Hamilton.  He  and  his  bride  of 
last  December  16,  the  former  Nan 
Oyal,  live  at  923  Clairmont  Ave. 

Born  to  —  Maj.  Herbert  J.  Lever 
'55,  of  the  Army  Engineers  and  Mrs. 
Betty  Jean  Feemster  Lever — a  son, 
Michael  Davis — -in  April,  1968.  Lever 
completed  the  Engineer  Officer's 
Advanced  Course  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va., 
last  year  and  is  now  back  overseas. 

Born  to  —  The  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  McCutchen,  Jr.,  '55  — 
a  son,  William  A.  Ill  —  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1968.  McCutchen  is  the 
associate  minister  in  charge  of 
Christian  education  at  Eastminister 
Presbyterian    Church    in    Columbia. 

Dr.  L.  Carroll  Watford,  Jr.  '55,  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry 
in  Florence,  S.  C. 


1956-59 

George  A.  Baker  III  '56,  received 
his  master  of  education  degree  in 
guidance  and  counseling  at  the 
winter  commencement  of  Shippens- 
burg  (Pa.)  State  College  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

Douglass  Dellinger  '56  heads  up 
life  and  employee  benefits  depart- 
ment of  James  T.  Harris  &  Company 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  He  joined  that 
organization  last  year  after  nine 
years  with  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company,  most  recently  serving  as 
agency  manager  of  the  Savannah, 
Ge.,    office. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Oliver  '56,  holding 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander, 
is  now  serving  with  the  3rd  Marine 
Division  in  Vietnam.  He  began  his 
two  years  of  Navy  service  last  sum- 
mer, leaving  a  general  surgery  resi- 
dency at  Macon  (Ga.)  Hospital. 
Previously,  he  had  spent  five  years 
in  general  practice  in  Lyons,  Ga. 
His  present  address:  Sub  Unit  #2, 
3rd  Marine  Division  (FWD),  Delta 
Medical  Company,  Dong  Ha,  FPO 
San  Francisco  96602. 

Engaged  —  Miss  Camille  Wilson 
Sharp  of  Allendale,  S.  C.  to  Carl 
Scott  Pennington  '56,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.  The  wedding  date  will  be 
August   18,    1968. 

Engaged — Miss  Sara  Joan  Britton 
'57,  of  Salters,  S.  C.  to  Joe  Frierson 
Street  of  Cades,  S.  C. 

James  F.  Brown  '57,  holds  the 
position  of  chief  chemist  with  Lily- 
Tulip  Corporation  in  Augusta,  Ga. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Joan  Ray,  reside  at  1908  Bobolink 
Avenue,  North  Augusta,  S.  C. 
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Lyman  H.  Harris  '58,  is  affiliated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Lange,  Simp- 
son, Robinson  and  Somerville  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.  The  offices  are 
located  at  1800  City  Federal  Build- 
ing. 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  IVIrs.  Guy  G. 
Sinith.  Jr.  '58,  of  Charleston,  S.  C— 
a  daughter,  Gwendalyn  Gale  —  on 
July   7,   1968. 

Married  —  Miss  Mary  Katherine 
McLean  of  Raeford,  N.  C.  to  the 
Rev.  Wyatt  Aiken,  Jr.  '58,  of  Mari- 
etta, Ga.,  on  March  30,  1968. 

Maj.  Marion  Dowdle  '59,  has 
served  as  an  assistant  professor  of 
military  science  with  the  Clemson 
University  ROTC  department  since 
last  August.  He  came  there  after 
being  in  Germany  and  Korea. 

Born  to  —  Frank  D.  Duncan  '59, 
and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Lewis  Duncan  of 
Atlanta — a  son,  Benjamin  Sevier — 
on  June  13,  1968.  Duncan  is  the 
owner  of  the  Peachtree  Letter 
Service. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Zolonia  Robertson 
Likens  '59,  and  Ronald  W.  Likens  of 
Memphis,  Tenn. — a  son,  Stuart  T. — 
on  July  17,  1968.  Her  husband  is  an 
agent  with  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  of  the  US  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

1960-61 

Charles  G.  Howard  '60,  is  sales 
manager  with  the  Chase  Oil  Com- 
pany of  Florence,  S.  C.  He  lives  in 
nearby  Darlington,  and  a  second  son 
was  born  to  him  and  wife  Bettis 
last  November  8. 

Alfred  Stephenson  '60,  is  now 
working  with  the  DuPont  Company 
in  Augusta,  Ga.  He  received  his 
MA  degree  from  the  University  of 
South  Dakota. 

Dessie  Durden,  Jr.  '61,  is  now 
associated  with  the  Associated  Dis- 
count Corporation's  commercial  di- 
vision in  hometown  Columbia,  S.  C. 
In  this  capacity  he  works  primarily 
with  contractors  in  financing  heavy 
road  equipment.  Durden  and  his 
wife  and  five  children  live  at  6403 
Christy  Road. 

The  Rev.  John  Donald  Fowler  '61, 
pastor  of  the  Aimwell  and  Long- 
town  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Ridgeway,  S.  C,  is  the  father  of  a 
daughter — Jennifer  Anne — born  to 
his  wife,  the  former  Jo  Anne  Elliott, 
on  May   17,   1968. 

Lawton  H.  Nisbet  '61,  is  the  regis- 
tered representative  in  charge  of  the 
new  Greenville,  N.  C,  office  of  In- 
terstate Securities  Corporation.  He 
represented  the  company  there  for 
the  past  year  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  office.  Earlier,  he  was  service 
consultant  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
in  Charlotte. 

Thomas    M.     Spratt    '61,     is    the 


principal  of  Robert  E.  Lee  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Spotsylvania 
County,  Va.  He  earned  his  master's 
degree  in  1966  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  and  is  listed  in  the  most 
recent  edition  of  Outstanding  Per- 
sonalities of  the  South.  He  and  wife 
Sue  '61  reside  at  38  Wakefield 
Avenue,  Fredericksburg,  near  the 
elementary  school  where  she 
teaches  sixth  grade  reading.  They 
have  a  5-year-old  son,  Scott  Mar- 
shall. 

1962-63 

Timothy  Calvert  '62,  is  now  in 
sales  with  the  Hess  Oil  Company 
and  Chemical  Corporation  with 
headquarters   in   Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Mimi  Milner  Elrod 
and  John  W.  Elrod  '62,  of  New  York 
City — a  son,  Adam  Milner — on  July 
1,  1968.  Elrod  is  working  toward  his 
PhD  in  religion  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Address:  527  Riverside  Dr., 
Apt.   6F. 

Married  —  Miss  Susan  S.  Obern- 
derfer  to  Capt.  Benjamin  W.  Mar- 
golius  '62  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  April 
28,  1968. 

Henry  B.  Matthews.  Jr.  '62,  is 
assistant  manager  of  the  Belk- 
Matthews  Company  of  Macon,  Ga. 

Married  —  Miss  Sarah  Rheumma 
Carter  of  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C.  to 
Dauid  Fielding  Miller  '62,  of  Bre- 
vard, N.  C.  on  August  3,  1968. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Connie  Linville 
Vaughn  and  Leland  P.  Vaughan  '62, 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  a  son 
Michael— on  April  24,  1968.  Vaughan 
is  assistant  vice-president  of  the 
South  Carolina  National  Bank. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Pat  Crosby  Helwig 
and   Griffin   Helivig  '63,   of   Gaines- 
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ville,  Fla.  —  a  daughter,  Anna 
Patricia— on  April  11,  1968.  He  is  a 
law  student  at  the  University  of 
Florida. 

Married  —  Miss  Nan  Collins  to 
John  Daniel  Henderson,  Jr.  '63,  of 
Mobile,  Ala.  on  March  23,  1968. 

George  G.  Reaves  '63,  is  a  coun- 
selor with  the  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion in  Florence  and  also  works  to- 
ward a  master's  degree  in  this  field 
at  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
Last  February  9,  he  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Jo  Ann  Parker,  became 
the  parents  of  son  Paul  George 
Reaves.  Their  present  address:  814 
Fiesta  Lane,  Route  4,  Florence. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wirt  Skinyier  '63,  is 
now  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Cameron,  Tex.  He  went 
there  last  year  directly  after  re- 
turning from  a  year's  ministry 
among  shipyard  workers  in  Scot- 
land. 

Robert  L.  Wylie,  III  '63,  a  Jan- 
uary graduate  of  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  law  school,  has 
joined  the  Greenville  law  firm  of 
Younts,  Reese  and  Cofield.  Before 
entering  USC,  he  served  for  two 
years  as  an  artillery  officer  with 
the  25th  Infantry  Division  in  Ha- 
waii. 

F.  Kitt  ElUnton,  III  '63,  an  assist- 
ant cashier  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  South  Carolina,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  North  Colum- 
bia branch  bank. 


1964 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Po?ice 
DeLe07i  Bullard  '64,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.  —  a  daughter,  Jennifer  Clay 
—  on  November  30,  1967. 


continued 


A    New   Book   and   a   New   Position 

Dr.  Martin  Abbott  '43  draws  critical  praise  for  his  book  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau  in  South  Carolina  while  taking  another  academic 
step  as  chairman  of  the  social  sciences  department  at  the  University 
of  Southern  Florida. 

He  begins  the  new  school  year  there  after  serving  as  professor 
of  history  at  Oglethorpe  College  since  1952.  Meanwhile,  his  new  book 
receives  favorable  review  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Atnerican  His- 
torical Review.  The  critique  begins: 

"This  valuable  study  is  free  of  the  bias  and  cynicism  that  marred 
many  earlier  histories  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  attitudes  that 
probably  still  warp  popular  conceptions  of  that  agency's  work. 
Although  Mr.  Abbott  focuses  on  the  Negro  and  his  plight  and 
aspirations  during  Reconstruction,  rather  than  on  white  officials  and 
white  planters,  his  emphasis  is  always  on  human  situations  and  not 
on  race  as  such." 
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THE  CLASS  ROLL     continued 


Born  to — Mrs.  Margaret  Ballard 
Fulton  and  Benjamin  M.  Fulton,  Jr. 
'64, — a  son,  Michael  Benjamin — on 
May  10,  1968.  He  is  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  Belk  Hudson  Company 
of  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Twin  daughters  arrived  in  the 
Smyrna,  Ga.,  household  of  Drayton 
Fowler  '64,  last  February  12.  He  and 
wife  Elizabeth  named  them  Kim- 
berly  Ann  and  Karen  Elizabeth. 
Fowler  is  a  salesman  for  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Kentucky. 

Frank  King  '64,  is  now  situated 
in  Blakely  Ga.,  where  he  is  the  new 
head  coach  and  athletic  director  at 
Early  County  High  School. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Susan  Edwards 
Wansley  and  Richard  Wansley  '64, 
of  Macon,  Ga. — a  daughter,  Alison 
Leigh — on  April  2,  1968.  He  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Citizen  &  Southern 
National  Bank. 

Tom  Williams  '  64,  assumed  his 
new  position  last  April  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Lake  Charles,  La.  The 
company  strike  gave  him  fast  in- 
doctrination into  the  operations  as 
management  personnel  had  to  work 
as  much  as  72  hours  weekly  to  keep 
the  service  uninterrupted.  His  ad- 
dress there  is  1614  15th  Street. 

1965 

James  W.  Cape  '65,  last  January 
received  his  promotion  to  Army 
captain  while  serving  with  the  ord- 
nance detachment  at  Greensburg, 
Pa.  He  and  wife,  the  former  Ade- 
laide Hiott,  live  at  this  address 
there:    Suburban  Acres  43,  Route  1. 

Ike  W.  Cobb  '65,  was  graduated 
this  June  from  the  Walter  F.  George 
School  of  Law  at  Mercer  Univer- 
sity. He  is  now  situated  in  Decatur, 
Ga.,  at  2277  Vistamont  Drive. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Joyce  Johnson 
Copley  and  Charles  T.  Copley  '65, 
of  Aiken,  S.  C. — a  daughter.  Cam 
Elizabeth— on  March,  12,  1968.  He's 
assistant  cashier  and  loan  officer  of 
the  Farmers  &  Merchants  Bank. 

Born  to  —  Mrs.  Nancy  Werner 
Gaston  and  William  C.  Gaston  '65, 
—  a  daughter,  Anna  Wilbur  —  on 
June  3,  1968.  He's  assistant  cashier 
and  branch  manager  with  the  South 
Carolina  National  Bank  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

Married  —  Miss  Linda  Virginia 
DeLoach  of  Anderson,  S.  C.  to 
William  Charles  Gillespie  '65,  of 
Clemson,  S.  C.  on  January  20,  1968. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Susan  Timmerman 
Hagood  and  George  C.  Hagood,  Jr. 
'65,  of  Easley,  S.  C. — a  son,  George 


Timmerman — on  February  10,  1968. 
Hagood  is  associated  as  an  agent 
with  the  Hagood  Insurance  Agency. 

James  Hendri.x  '65,  recently  com- 
pleted his  fourth  year  as  an  English 
teacher  on  the  faculty  at  Allen  Uni- 
versity. He  obtained  his  MA  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
and  continues  to  work  toward  his 
doctorate  there  in  American  Liter- 
ature. 

Benny  D.  Hurley  '65,  has  been 
living  since  September  in  Gaines- 
ville, Ga.,  where  he  is  employed  by 
the   Gainesville   National   Bank. 

Bill  Loeble  '65,  is  employed  as  a 
research  chemist  with  Uniroyal 
Fiber  &  Textile,  a  division  of  Uni- 
royal, Inc.,  in  Winnsboro,  S.  C.  He 
and  his  wife  live  in  Columbia  at 
7430  Parkview  Drive.  Loeble  re- 
ceived his  master  of  science  degree 
in  Chemistry  from  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  in  June,  ige"/, 
shortly   before   joining   Uniroyal. 

Married  —  Miss  Carol  Ruth 
Rockett  to  William  L.  Megathlin  '65, 
of  Athens,  Ga.,  on  March  17,  1968. 
He's  a  doctoral  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  College  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Linda  Lewis  Ray 
and  Speed  Ray  III  '65,  —  a  son, 
Starling  Speed  IV  — on  April  24, 
1968.  He  studies  dentistry  at  the 
University  of  Lousiville. 

Gary  Mike  Smith  '65,  has  been 
recovering  from  wounds  received 
in  both  legs  last  December  from  a 
Viet  Cong  booby  trap  while  on 
patrol  near  Quang  Tri,  South  Viet- 
nam. The  month  before  he  had  been 
promoted  to  captain  as  a  company 
commander  in  the  1st  Marine  Di- 
vision. Evacuation  carried  him  back 
to  the  Naval  Hospital  in  Camp  Le- 
jeune,  N.  C,  and  he  currently  lives 
in  nearby  Jacksonville  (306  Chey- 
enne Road)  with  wife  Sharon  and 
young  son. 

Married — Miss  Jane  Alison  Hyatt 
to  A.  Joe  Upsal  '65,  of  Vinings,  Ga., 
on  June  29,  1968. 

1966-67 

Married — Miss  Anita  Carol  Wil- 
son of  Mayfield,  Ky.  to  Olin  Coxe 
Covington  '66,  of  Bennettsville, 
S.  C,  on  June  15,  1968. 

George  Leighton  Grantham  '66,  is 
employed  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  in  Columbia, 
S.  C.  He  married  Miss  Nancy  Lynn 
Fletcher  of  Columbia  on  June  22, 
1968. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Julia  M.  Watts  Mc- 
Ginn and  Lt.  Woods  M.  McGinn  '66, 
of     Ft.     Bliss,     Tex.  —  a     daughter, 


Theresa  Anne  —  on  June  3,  1968. 
He's  assistant  Army  Community 
Service  Officer  there. 

James  S.  Murchison  '66  has  been 
in  Malaysia  for  the  past  year  as  a 
volunteer  with  the  Peace  Corps.  His 
tour  of  duty  is  scheduled  to  extend 
to  March,  1968. 

Married  —  Miss  Anne  Easterling 
DuRant  and  J.  Phillip  OUnert,  Jr., 
'66,  of  Charleston  on  June  29,  1968. 
He  is  currently  a  student  at  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina. 

William  H.  Rountree  '66,  is  due 
back  in  the  States  this  summer  after 
serving  for  the  past  year  in  South 
Vietnam.  The  past  six  months  there 
have  been  spent  as  supply  officer 
in  a  forward  support  operation  at 
Dak  To  and  brought  promotion  to 
first  lieutenant.  Married  to  Virginia 
Crickfield  in  August,  1965,  while 
they  were  both  PC  students,  Roun- 
tree worked  as  a  supervisor  at 
Minette  Mills  in  Grover,  N.  C,  from 
graduation  until  his  March  15,  1967, 
report  for  Army  duty.  During  his 
tour  overseas,  wife  Virginia  has 
been  living  with  her  parents  in 
South  Bay,  Fla. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Margaret  Bottorf 
Smith  and  Lt.  James  H.  Smith  III 
'66,  of  Ft.  Bliss,  Tex.— a  daughter, 
Jennifer  Bates— on  May  11,  1968. 
Smith  went  into  the  Army  last  year 
after  I-V2  years  at  Clemson  grad- 
uate school. 

Born  to — Mrs.  Sandra  Kay  Allen 
and  George  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  '66,  of 
Perry,  Ga. — a  son.  Brent — on  June 
25.  1968.  Taylor  got  out  of  the  Army 
last  March  and  is  now  in  merchan- 
dise planning  with  the  Kellwood 
Company. 

Helena  L.  Woody  '66,  serves  as  a 
missionary  to  Brazil  for  the  Presby- 
terian Church  US.  She  is  teaching 
high  school  in  Recife  and  may  be 
reached  at  this  address:  Caixa 
Postal  1622,  Recife,  Pernambuce, 
Brazill. 

Married  —  Miss  Alice  May  Adams 
of  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  Bryon 
Hutchinson  Brown  '67,  of  Laurens, 
S.  C.  on  December  25,  1967. 

Ken  Durkee  '67,  spent  the  past 
year  as  an  instructor  in  mathematics 
at  the  Belles  School,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Married  —  Miss  Mary  Spears 
Mack  of  Union,  S.  C.  to  Thomas 
Clyde  Edwards,  Jr.  '67,  of  Union  on 
April  6,  1968 

Airman  Steven  B.  Knoche  '67,  is 
now  at  the  Air  Force  Technical 
Training  Center  at  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  Monterey,  Calif., 
for  specialized  schooling  as  a 
language    specialist.    He    completed 
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basic  training  at  Lackland  AFB, 
Tex.  His  wife  is  tlie  former  Linda 
Laird  of  Moncks  Corner,  S.  C. 

Married  —  Miss  Karen  Ann 
Raines  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  to 
Michael  Lewis  McGhee  '67,  of 
Marianna,  Fla.,  on  July  6,  1968. 

Lt.  Robert  W.  Wai-ren  '67  is 
stationed  at  Ft.  Shafter,  Hawaii, 
with  the  personnel  division,  Office 
of  the  Adjutant  General.  He  mar- 
ried Cora  Riley  of  hometown  Allen- 
dale, S.  C,  last  December  31. 


1968 

Married  —  Miss  Virginia  Lee 
Search  of  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  to 
Reed  Todd  Bolick  '68,  of  Clinton  on 
June   30,    1968. 


Engaged  —  Miss  Martha  Jean 
Smith  '70,  of  Newberry,  S.  C.  to 
Oliver  Milton  Hampshire  '68,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.  A  late  August  wedding  is 
planned. 

Married — Miss  Brenda  Kay  Gam- 
brell  of  Ware  Shoals,  S.  C.  to  Ken- 
neth James  Terrell  '68,  of  Ware 
Shoals  on  June  8,   1968. 

Married  —  Miss  Elizabeth  Ann 
Neely  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C.  to 
Julius  Clyde  Hedden,  Jr.,  '68,  of 
Spartanburg  on  May  25,  1968. 

Married  —  Miss  Jane  Greer 
Brooks  to  William  P.  Mills,  Jr.  '68, 
of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  May  25, 
1968. 

Engaged  —  Miss  Martha  Smith 
Hayes  of  Duncan,  S.  C.  to  Stephen 
Clyde  Wiser  '68,  of  Duncan.  An 
August   16  wedding  is  planned. 


Students  and  Faculty 

Born  to  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph 
Huff,  faculty  member  —  a  son, 
John,  on  March  13,  1968. 

Married  —  Miss  Sandra  Dean  of 
Fountain  Inn.  S.  C.  to  Daniel  Young 
Thomason,  a  student,  also  of  Foun- 
tain on  December  31,   1967. 

Married  —  Miss  Sandra  Jean 
Price  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  to  Robert 
Benn  Vincent,  a  student,  of  Myrtle 
Beach.  S.  C.  on  July  6,  1968. 

Engaged  —  Miss  Rita  Maxie  Fell, 
of  Foley,  Ala.  to  Harold  Benton  Lutz 
of  Sumter,  S.  C,  both  rising  seniors. 
The  wedding  is  planned  for  August 
18,    1968. 

Married  —  Miss  Mary  Rae  Glasco 
of  Ellenwood,  Ga.,  a  student,  to 
Joseph  Horace  Simpson,  in  of  Whit- 
mire,  S.  C.  on  July  5,  1968. 
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Robert  Vance  receives  his  honorary 
degree  and  Carol  Tumlinson  collects 
her  diploma  with  a  magna  cum  laude 
trimming  to  share  the  spotlight  with 
awards  recipients  Henry  M.  Smith, 
Jr.,  David  P.  Berry,  Charles  W. 
Eagles,  and  Richard  T.  Quillen. 


A  Commencement  Record 

Not  since  1950,  when  128  black  robes  paraded  across  the  stage,  had  so 
many  Presbyterian  College  graduating  seniors  received  their  diplomas. 

The  occasion  was  the  88th  commencement  exercises,  held  on  a  warm 
May  12  that  demanded  shirtsleeves  beneath  the  robes,  and  a  record  136 
graduates  stepped  out  as  the  new  alumni  Class  of  1968.  It  set  a  high,  too, 
for  women  graduates  who  composed  12  of  the  total. 

Besides  the  main  address  by  James  F.  Dates,  Jr.,  board  chairman  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  the  crowd  which  jammed  Belk  Auditorium 
heard  an  inspiring  baccalaureate  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
McDill  of  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminarj-  faculty.  The  two  speakers 
and  Clinton  banker-industrialist  Robert  M.  Vance  were  awarded  honorary 
degrees.  Twenty-six  ROTC  cadets  received  commissions,  and  these  students 
were  cited: 

Scholarship  Medal— Henry  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Marietta,  Ga.;  Outstanding 
Senior— Richard  Quillen  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.;  Pi  Kappa  Phi  Award— James 
Cook  of  Walterboro,  S.  C;  Herk  Wise  Scholarship— Sam  Hobson  of  Anderson, 
S.  C;  Gettys  Award— Miriam  Dingle  of  Summerville,  S.  C;  Fred  Hay  Bible 
Medal— Henry  Rhyne  of  Charlotte;  Eraser  Bible  Medal— Nancy  Gilmer  of 
Anderson  and  Loyd  Melton  of  Laurens;  P.  S.  Bailey  Scholar-ship- William 
H.  Smith  of  West  Point,  Ga.;  Stakes  Award— Henry  Hart  Cobb,  Jr.,  of 
Decatur,  Ga.;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Webb  Scholarship— Dianna  Rice  of  Williston, 
S.  C,  and  Pamela  Smith  of  West  Hollywood,  Fla.;  Gold  P— David  Berry 
of  Union,  S.  C,  John  Mebane  of  Dunwoody,  Ga.,  Charles  Eagles  of  Florence, 
S.  C,  Carol  Tumlinson  of  Ocala.  Fla..  and  Quillen. 
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LETTER    FILE 


Sentei  School 

Mrs.  Senter  and  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  short  article  in  the  alumni 
magazine  concerning  our  private 
school,  but  may  we  take  this  op- 
portunity to  inform  you  of  some 
corrections. 

In  the  first  place  we  purchased, 
instead  of  leasing,  the  oldest  private 
school  in  Chattanooga,  having  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  1932. 

We  have,  as  of  March  1,  1967, 
purchased  the  spacious  stately  man- 
sion and  grounds  of  the  late  Sam 
Read,  great-grandfather  of  Read 
Smartt  (PC  '66)  and  builder  of  the 
Read  House  here.  Our  property  is 
located  near  the  main  part  of  the 
University  of  Chattanooga. 

When  we  took  over  the  school  in 
1966  the  enrollment  was  about  110 
(grades  one  through  six).  Next  year 
we  will  have  about  doubled  this  en- 
rollment and  have  added  kinder- 
garten and  grades  seven  and  eight, 
now  having  a  complete  child  devel- 
opment center.  The  Senter  School 
is  the  only  school,  public  or  private, 
in  this  area  that  has  French  from 
the  first  through  the  eighth  grade. 

W.  R.  Senter,  Jr.  '32 

Chattanooga,  Term. 

A  Note  of  Appreciation 

As  I  grow  older,  I  am  more  and 
more  thankful  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  going  to  Presbyterian 
College.  Those  of  us  who  graduated 
from  PC  many  years  ago  can  hardly 
realize  the  splendid  growth  of  the 
college.  We  appreciate  its  fine  lead- 
ership. 

M.  F.  Montgomery  '17 

Kingstree,   S.   C. 

Dr.  Whitelaw  Tribute 

We  have  read  and  enjoyed  the 
tribute  to  Dr.  Whitelaw  which  ap- 
peared in  the  recent  Presbyterian 
College  Magazine. 

As  past  students  and  admirers  of 
his,  we  would  like  to  express  to  the 
PC  faculty,  administration,  alumni, 
friends,  and  to  Dr.  Whitelaw  what 
he  meant  to  us.  We  would  appreciate 
your  publishing  this  tribute  in  your 
next  issue. 

Dr.  Neill  Gordon  Whitelaw 

With  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Neill 
Gordon  Whitelaw  last  summer,  a 
profound  influence  passed  from 
Presbyterian  College  and  an  era  in 


PC's  existence  came  to  an  end. 
Seldom  in  the  history  of  a  college 
has  one  man  held  the  respect  of 
students,  faculty,  administration, 
and  alumni  as  did  Dr.  Whitelaw. 
His  opinions  and  advice  were  sought 
after,  followed,  and  did  much  to 
shape  the  daily  life  and  growth  of 
the  college. 

Dr.  Whitelaw's  ability  as  a  teach- 
er has  long  been  recognized  by  his 
students  and  fellow  faculty  mem- 
bers. Once  having  completed  a 
course  under  Dr.  Whitelaw,  a  stu- 
dent could  hardly  imagine  a  grad- 
uate course  that  would  cause  much 
concern.  Those  having  sat  in  his 
classroom  will  attest  to  the 
thoroughness    of  his   teaching. 

More  important,  Dr.  Whitelaw's 
influence  extended  beyond  his  class- 
room and  much  of  his  excellence  lay 
in  the  philosophy  which  he  imparted 
to  those  associated  with  him.  De- 
spite his  almost  constant  presence 
in  his  physics  laboratory.  Dr.  White- 
law  stayed  abreast  of  the  campus  life. 
He  knew  most  students  as  individu- 
als whether  they  were  in  his  classes 
or  not,  and  he  stressed  the  import- 


ance of  the  students'  maturation  in 
all  phases  of  the  college  life.  Al- 
though he  demanded  uncompro- 
mised  academic  excellence,  he 
realized  that  each  person  has  a 
capacity  to  which  he  is  capable  of 
functioning.  Fear  has  been  struck 
in  many  a  student  who  Dr.  White- 
law  felt  could  have  tried  harder. 
Conversely,  he  helped  dispell  the 
anxiety  of  students  who  were  trying 
but  found  the  demand  too  great.  He 
had  the  rare  ability  to  criticize  a 
student  before  the  entire  class  with- 
out creating  resentment. 

Dr.  Whitelaw  is  remembered  by 
many  people  for  many  reasons — his 
academic  excellence,  his  frankness, 
his  humor,  and  his  understanding. 
Those  who  have  known  him  remem- 
ber him  as  a  teacher,  but  equally 
important,  they  remember  him  as 
a  friend.  He  is  one  whose  image 
doesn't  diminish  with  time.  The 
friends  of  Dr.  Whitelaw  who  return 
to  Presbyterian  College  will  find  a 
definite  void  and  the  future  PC 
student  who  doesn't  find  Dr.  White- 
law  there  will  be  deprived  of  a 
grand  privilege. 

James  G.  Simpson,  M.D.  '65 
Thomas  E.  Hearon,  III  '65 
Medical   College   of   South   Carolina 


DEA THS 


Augustus  L.  Davis  '14 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Lee  Davis  '14 
died  at  age  80  at  a  convalescent 
center  in  Pennsauken,  N.  J.,  on  May 
11,  1968. 

A  retired  missionary,  he  had 
served  in  Brazil  from  1919  until 
1961  and  remained  in  that  country 
until  his  wife's  death  in  1966.  To- 
gether they  were  sent  to  open 
exangelistic  work  at  Oliviera,  Minas, 
Brazil. 

Davis  received  his  theological 
training  at  Columbia  Theological 
Seminary. 

Claude  H.  Bennett  '17 

Claude  Hawthorne  Bennett  '17 
died  at  a  Union,  S.  C,  hospital  on 
June  9,  1968.  He  was  75. 

A  native  of  Cross  Anchor,  S.  C, 
he  had  served  as  a  bookkeeper  for 
J.  Cohen  Company  in  Union  for 
m.any  years.  Bennett  was  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  was  active  in 
the  American  Legion. 

Among  the  survivers  are  his  wife, 
the  former  Grace  Rickenbaker,  and 
four  brothers,  including  Emerson 
Bennett,  of  Shelby,  N.  C. 


J.  Edward  Means,  Jr.  '30 

James  Edward  Means,  Jr.  '33,  for- 
mer president  of  the  PC  Alumni 
Association  and  one  of  its  strongest 
supporters,  died  in  a  Greenville, 
S.  C,  hospital  on  July  17,  1968,  after 
an  illness  of  several  months.  He  had 
turned  59  just  two  months  before. 

Means  was  a  native  of  Greenville, 
where  he  held  the  position  of  vice- 
president  and  secretary  of  the 
Citizens  Lumber  Company.  He  was 
an  active  elder  in  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  there,  and  he 
served  Presbyterian  College  in 
many  capacities. 

His  tenure  as  Alumni  Association 
president  covered  three  years,  1956- 
58.  In  addition,  he  had  headed  the 
local  alumni  chapter,  served  as  an 
area  leader  in  capital  funds  drives 
and  participated  on  the  Walter 
Johnson  Club  executive  council  for 
15  years. 

Means  was  a  World  War  II  veter- 
an, having  served  as  an  Infantry 
officer  in  Europe.  Surviving  are  his 
wife,  the  former  Mary  Louise  Cleve- 
land, and  two  daughters. 
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Year  in  Retrospect:  More  Involvement 


The  past  session  goes  down  as 
one  in  which  faculty  mem- 
bers and  students  became 
more  actively  involved  in  col- 
lege operations.  Not  militantly 
but  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
goodwill. 

A  quick  impression  of  the 
1967-68  school  year  begins  last 
August  20,  with  the  record  en- 
rollment of  700  crowded  into  all 
available  space,  anticipating  the 
January  completion  of  25.5-bed 
Georgia  Hall  for  men.  A  shorter 
"rat  season"  found  errant  fresh- 
men brought  to  justice  over  a 
benevolent  two  -  week  period. 
But  fraternity  "rush"  dragged 
on  for  almost  ten  weeks  and 
culminated  in  universal  fatigue. 

Communications  improved  as 
trustees  held  an  open  meeting 
with  faculty  members  to  swap 
ideas.  The  board  agreed  to  rec- 
ommendations for  a  five-day 
week  and  to  the  addition  of  a 
faculty  representative  to  sit  as 
adviser  on  the  trustee  academic 
affairs  and  student  activities 
committees.  (Administrative  of- 
ficers have  long  served  in  ad- 
visory role.)  Teachers  also 
helped  with  development  plans. 

Students  became  officially  in- 
volved with  advisory  member- 
ship on  the  faculty  committees. 
They  participated  in  President 
Weersing's  roundtable  discus- 
sion. They  also  were  included  on 
a  joint  student-faculty-adminis- 
tration committee  to  study  cam- 
pus drinking  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  board.  In 
the  final  action  on  this  touchy 
problem,  the  trustees  reframed 
a  policy  they  felt  to  be  consistent 
with  PC's  tradition  as  a  church- 
related  college  and  expressed  it 
in  these  words: 

"Presbyterian  College  does 
not  condone  or  allow  possession 
or  use  of  intoxicants  on  the 
campus.    Any    display    of    alco- 


holic beverages  on  campus  will 
be  considered  a  violation  of  col- 
lege rules." 

Many  students  worked  hard 
during  the  88th  session,  but  they 
also  seemed  to  have  ample  time 
for  play.  Growing  awareness  of 
the  world  and  its  social  con- 
ditions produced  more  talk  and 
some  involvement.  The  Human 
Relations  Club  sparked  a  full 
schedule  of  discussions  on  topics 
of  current  interest  with  speak- 
ers that  ranged  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety to  US  Senator  Ernest  F. 
Hollings  to  the  South  Carolina 
president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People. 

Involvement  did  not  take  the 
form  of  social  protest  prevalent 
on  many  campuses.  There  was 
not  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
demonstration  among  PC  stu- 
dents. And  a  February  series  of 
articles  in  T7ie  Charleston  News 
&  Courier  about  drug  use  among 
South  Carolina  college  students 
pointed  out  there  was  less  of 
this  at  PC  than  at  other  schools. 

The  uncensored  student  press 
continued  to  give  voice  to  diver- 
gent views  on  college  activities, 
sometimes  with  suggestions  to 
keep  the  administration  alert. 
It  drew  warm  praise  for  its 
broad  coverage  and  responsible 
work  in  most  areas  but  criticism 
for  the  publication  of  a  poem 
some  termed  irreverent.  PC's 
Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes, 
on  the  other  hand,  gained  favor 
through  the  religious  message 
they  carried  beyond  the  campus. 


Parents,  alumni  and  friends 
came  visiting  in  increasing  num- 
bers. Youth  Day  attracted  an 
overwhelming  crowd  of  2,000 
high  school  boys  and  girls, 
and  Coed  Lena  Strickland  was 
crowned  a  lovely  Homecoming 
Queen  by  Governor  Robert  E. 
McNair. 

Fine  arts  also  added  an  extra 
dimension  of  beauty  to  the  cam- 
pus scene.  Numerous  art  dis- 
plays matched  color  with  the 
Madrigal  Singers  of  the  PC 
Choir,  and  the  new  experimen- 
tal theater  staged  effective  pro- 
ductions in  the  "round." 

The  Atlanta  Symphony  again 
played  Belk  Auditorium.  The 
list  of  prominent  speakers  in- 
cluded: Nuclear  Scientist  Ralph 
T.  Owens  of  Oak  Ridge,  Alum- 
nus Marshall  Dendy  as  Presby- 
terian moderater,  Far  Eastern 
Expert  Ralph  Braidanti  of  Duke, 
Humorist  Roger  Price,  Washing- 
ton Correspondent  Stephen 
Barker  of  the  London  Sunday 
Telegraph  and  Alumnus  Douglas 
Kiker  of  NBC's  Huntley-Brink- 
ley  report. 

PC  was  struck  in  December 
by  its  worst  influenza  epidemic 
in  12  years  as  280  students  fell 
to  the  "bug."  The  55  who  crowd- 
ed at  one  time  into  Mrs.  Bob 
Hellams'  infirmary  stretched 
the  normal  16-bed  capacity. 

Athletic  events,  dance  week- 
ends and  fired-up  intramural 
competition  punctuated  the 
steady  round  of  classes.  The 
number  of  women  students  in- 
creased. They  began  taking  a 
bigger  part  in  extra-curricular 
activities  —  including  the  first 
female  editorship  of  the  PaC 
SaC  —  and  gave  added  flavor  to 
the  coeducational  pattern. 

All  things  considered,  it  was 
a  pretty  good  year. — BHH 


